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The different Karen tribes differ materially in their physical characteristics. 

The Pwos and Toungthoos, who usually inhabit the lowlands, resemble, in their 
physical traits, the Burmese who inhabit similar localities, more than they resemble 
the Karens who dwell in the mountains. They are stout, muscular people, with 
large limbs, larger than the Burmese; while the mountaineers are usually of little 
muscle and small limbs. 

It is a popular idea that mountaineers are stronger and hardier than lowlanders ; 
but however it may be in other climes, it is certain that in Burmah the mountain 
tribes are weaker people than those who live on the plains. The cause, however, 
may possibly be other than the locality. 

In stature, all the Karens are shorter, on an average, than Europeans. In a pro- 
miscuous assembly of one hundred men, embracing several tribes, two were five feet 
seven inches high; eight were five feet six and a half inches; and all the rest were 
shorter. An intelligent man that I measured, five feet five inches and a half, was 
confident that he was taller than the average of Karens. I should fix the average 
at from five feet four inches and a half to five feet five inches. The shortest man I 
have measured is a Bghai chief, and he was only four feet eight inches high; and 
the tallest Karen I have seen was not quite six feet. 

A company of one hundred Karen women had only two that were five feet one 
inch high; eight were four feet ten, and the rest shorter. The average cannot be 
more than four feet nine inches. The shortest woman I have noted was four feet 
five inches. 

In different villages the average would vary considerably from the above. A 
village of Mopghas on the hills, that can be seen with a glass from the city of 
Toungoo, is remarkable for its short men, especially the younger ones. I doubt if 
there be one over five feet high. Though small in stature, the Karens appear tol- 
erably well proportioned. No prevailing disproportion between different parts of 
the body has been observed. 

In those parts of the body which are not exposed, the Karens are nearly as fair 
as the Chinese; and a Bghai teacher, who has spent two years among the Red Ka- 
rens, says the Red Karens are fairer than any other Karen tribe, when judged by 
those parts of the body which are constantly covered with clothing. 

The yellow tinge of the Chinese is very distinctly seen on many of the Karens, 
particularly females, and more especially on those that reside in the northern part of 
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Toungoo. Mrs. Mason remarked casually a few days ago: “Some of my Kaykhen 
girls are as yellow as the Chinese.” Yellow as well as white is considered handsome 
by Karen connoisseurs of beauty. 

The hair is straight and coarse, usually of a jet black; but many of the Karens in 
Toungoo have hair of a brownish tinge, which is rarely seen in the south. 

The eyes are commonly black; but here again a change is observed as we pro- 
ceed north, where many hazel eyes are met. 

The head is pyramidal, the breadth of the face across the cheek bones wider than 
across the temples, and the bridge of the nose rises above the face. Occasionally a 
decided Roman nose is seen, but there is still a depression between the eyes not 
possessed by the Romans. The face is lozenge shaped, and the whole countenance, 
in typical specimens, is Mongolian. There is a great diversity in individuals, and 
these traits are less developed in the more civilized Sgaus and Pwos than in the 
wilder Bghais. 

It is not easy to describe the characteristic countenances of the different tribes; 
yet there are characteristic differences which the experienced eye can detect. 
There is considerable too in locality which affects the countenance, apart from the 
difference of race. Thus the Sgaus of Tavoy and Mergui can usually be distin- 
guished from the Sgaus or Pakus of Toungoo. Education also affects the counte- 
nance. The Karens that have been educated in our mission schools look like quite 
a different tribe from their wild countrymen on the hills. 

The Karens rarely intermarry with other races; but among those who are settled 
near the Burmese, a Burmese is sometimes found with a Karen wife, and in every 
instance that has come under my personal observation, the children have had a 
strong Burmese cast of countenance. 

In a village near Toungoo, where there are several of these mixed families, Euro- 
peans do not distinguish them from Burmans. There is a village however on the 
mountains, “the village of Talings,” which tradition says was settled by a company of 
Taling men who fled into the jungles during some of the wars in Pegu, two or three 
centuries ago; but there is very little in the countenance of their descendants to 
‘distinguish them from other Karens. Their faces are a little longer, their cheek | 
ones not quite so wide apart, and their faces have a little less of the lozenge shape. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BIXBY. 
Revival among Shans and Burmans. 


Toungoo, March 25, 1863.—The work 
among the Shans and Burmans, partic- 
ularly among the former, continues in'a 
quiet but powerful manner, such as to 
convince every beholder that it is indeed 
the work of God. Since the new year 
came in, twenty-five adults, nearly all 
heads of families, have applied for bap- 
tism; some of them in the midst of great 
opposition ; nineteen of them have been 
accepted and baptized, while the others 
remain on trial. Baptized seven last 
Lord’s day at Myogyee, in the presence 


had never witnessed the ordinance be- 
fore. Two of them were Sau-dees, wis- 
dom-worshippers, referred to in a pre- 
vious letter, and one is nearly seventy 
years of age. Moung O’s wife, who, 
when her husband was baptized one year 
ago, drove him from his house and dis- 
owned him, was one of the baptized. 
She is now, with her husband, clothed 
and in her right mind. In the evening 


.of the Sabbath, administered the Lord’s 


Supper to thirty-one disciples of Jesus, 
and enjoyed the season exceedingly. 

It was our third communion season. 
The subject of contemplation was, “The 
great salvation,” of which the little 
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church before us was a striking illustra- 
tion. 
Joyful Contrasts. 


We have now a church of thirty mem- 
bers, where, two years ago, there was 
not one disciple to call Jesus blessed. 

We have six candidates for the gospel 
ministry, where, twenty months ago, the 
name of Christ was mentioned only in 
derision. 

God is worshipped and the gospel is 
preached every Sabbath in the very 
heart of this idolatrous city, where 
Buddhism has reigned undisturbed for 
many centuries. 

A fire has been kindled here, which 
will continue to burn until every shred 
of Buddhism is consumed, and this val- 
ley of the shadow of death is lighted up 
with the radiance of heaven. 

The Divine light is spreading; it has 
already reached some of the Shan moun- 
tains, and the time is not far distant 
when it will shoot across the country to 
the land of “Sinim.” 

“I will make all my mountains a way, 
and my highways shall be exalted. Be- 
hold these shall come from far, and lo, 
these from the north and from the west, 
and these from the land of Sinim.”—Is. 
49-12. 

It is pretty evident that Sinim means 
China, (see Alexander on Isaiah; also, 
Kitto’s Daily Scripture Readings,) and 
that these Toungoo mountains and these 
Shan mountains, as well as the sea, are to 
be made the Lord’s way for introducing 
the gospel to the great empire of China. 

Hitherto Sinim has been reached only 
by the sea, and a few fires only have 
been kindled on the seashore. When 
the Lord “makes all these mountains a 
way,” and the approach from the west as 
well as the east and the south, then the 
celestial empire will hear the thunder of 
God’s law “all around the heavens,” and 
the time of her redemption will be near. 

This leads me to the main subject of 
my letter, viz: 


The Claims of Shan-land, 


What the Saviour said to his disciples 
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respecting Samaria, let me say to the 
American churches respecting this coun- 
try. “Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to har- 
vest.” 

Between the parallells of 15 and 27 
degrees north, and the meridians of 97 
and 105 degrees east, lies a’vast section 
of country inhabited principally by 
Shans, but with many Karens, Toung- 
thoos, Talings, Chinese, and a mixture of 
all the races belonging to the surrounding 
countries. 

The population is unknown, as the 
country has never been extensively ex- 
plored. TI have seen and conversed with 
intelligent natives from almost every 
part of the country, from Siam to Thi- 
bet, and from the Irrawadi to China, and 
am of opinion that the inhabitants 
are far more numerous than we have 
hitherto supposed. 

It is quite probable that the Shans 
outnumber the Burmans, if not the Bur- 
mans and Karens put together. 

On what principle of Christian ethics 
can any man claim that either the Ka- 
rens or Burmans shall have a greater 
amount of evangelical labor and expen- 
diture than the Shans? 

Is it because they are more degraded 
in the scale of being? That is question- 
able. Is it because they have been so 
long neglected? That has already be- 
come a reproach to us. Is it because 
they are more difficult of access? We 
are abundantly able to go up and possess 
the land. It is possible,—indeed, I think 
it quite probable, that the Kareus are more 
numerousin Shan-land than in British 
Burmah, where all our Burman mission- 
aries are now located; and it is pretty ev- 
ident also that the Talings are more nu- 
merous in Siamese Shan-land than they 
are in the Tenasserim provinces; and it 
is quite certain that the great body of 
Toungthoos is there. 


Twenty-four Tribes. 
I have taken notes of twenty-four dif- 


ferent races or tribes, speaking different 
languages or dialects, and it is probable 
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there are many more within the specified 
territory. Shan is the language of the 
country, and is spoken by a large pro- 
portion of the people of these tribes. I 
have seen both Karens and Toungthoos 
who could speak Shan, and occasionally 
Shans are found who speak Toungthoo, 
Karen and Burmese. 

The Karen tribes of Shan-land are 
said to be very unlike the Karens of 
British Burmah in dress, looks, customs 
and language, while they maintain that 
separateness from idolatry so peculiar 
to their race. It is probable therefore 
that the Shan language will become the 
key to unlock a “wide door and effect- 
ual” to the various Karen tribes of Shan- 
land, which would greatly enhance the 
importance of the Shan Mission. 

In a recent visit to the Karen moun- 
tains, I made the acquaintance of a 
mixed company of Shans and Red Ka- 
rens from Karen-nee, a powerful race of 
Red Karens belonging to an independ- 
ent chief, called Kapo-gyee. At first 
they were shy, but after a little effort 
they became very friendly, and accom- 
panied me to Toungoo. They were 
present at our last baptism ; some of 
them attended chapel, and all of them 
have visited me frequently. I had no 
difficulty in communicating with them; 
for the Shans understood Burman, and 
Shan, and Karen, while the Karens un- 
derstood Shan; and we did not fail to 
preach to them the truth. 

Several of them expressed a deter- 
mination to return home to adjust their 
business Affairs, and then return to me 
to study books, and expressed an earnest 
desire that teachers should be sent to 
their mountain homes. They assured 
me of protection and aid if I would go 
home with them, and one Red Karen, 
who said he was the grandson of their 
chief, promised to take me to his own 
house, and be my guide and protector 
wherever I went, even though it might 
be to the Shan States beyond. 

Since then another large company 
from the same country have been to see 
me. [learn from them that the Red 
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Karens worship the great and everlast- 
ing God above. Once a year they as- 
semble for a great feast; they gather 
around a tall staff or post, each with a 
fowl in his hand, and during a lively 
dance, each plucks off the head of his 
fowl and sprinkles the blood upon the 
post. This is done as worship to the 
God above. How delightful it would be 
to teli them all of “the blood of sprink- 
ling which speaketh better things.” My 
contemplated journey will probably lead 
me through this Red Karen tribe. The 
Lord grant that this highway may be 
exalted by his own presence and power 
to save. 

I have heard of a tribe of black Ka- 
rens living in the interior of Shan-land, 
who are a very remarkable people. 
They do not love money. They have 
the most positive aversion to gold and 
silver. They will not receive it or har- 
bor it on their persons or premises. 
They live in a rude and simple manner 
on the products of their own labor, and 
abstain as much as possible from all in- 


_tercourse with other tribes. 


Strenuous efforts have been put forth 
by Buddhists to convert them to idola- 
try, but their answer has invariably been, 
“We have no time to worship idols, and 
nothing to give priests.” 

For my part I should like to see a race 
of people free from “the root of all evil,” 
but have supposed I should have to go 
to heaven to find them. 

Let us not conclude however that these 
people do not belong to Adam’s race ; 
for there is abundant proof that evil 
exists among them. They worship 
devils. They abandoned the use of 
money not from purity of heart, but fear 
of enemies. With gold and silver they 
stood in jeopardy ; with nothing to tempt 
the cupidity of their neighbors or rulers, 
they live in undisturbed tranquillity. I 
doubt not the gospel will be as applica- 
ble, and perhaps as acceptable to them 
as to any other portion of the race ; and, 
if the Lord will, in due time we shall 
_ give them the “joyfulsound.” The Lord 
"grant to make their mountains a way. 
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God Making the Mountains a Way. 

An intelligent Shan of high birth was 
brought to me a few days since by my 
Shan teacher, who has a happy faculty 
to pick up the people, who has just come 
down with fifteen families from a place in 
the Shan country, called “the twelve 
mountains.” The account which he gives 
of the people is of thrilling interest. 
These twelve mountains with many 
smaller ones are inhabited principally by 
Karens, with a large number of Shans 
and Toungthoos. 

Seven or eight years ago, he informed 
me, a certain Karen, a stranger in that 
region, came up there from some place 
unknown to him, and by preaching es- 
tablished a new and remarkable relig- 
ion. The substance of his preaching 
was this: “It is sin to kill anything that 
has life; it is sin to worship idols or de- 
mons; it is sin to lie, steal, drink spirits 
or get angry. It is the duty of all to for- 
sake their sins and a the one living 
God above.” 

Large numbers, both Shans and Ka- 
rens, particularly the latter, embraced 
the new faith, abstained from all flesh and 
fish, and gave themselves up to the 
worship of the great God above. They 
are said to be a quiet, kind, and holy 
people, and are called Thoo-daus, or di- 
vine men. 

The time when this man came among 
them, the nature of his doctrines, and 
the results of his preaching, indicate that 
he probably fell in somewhere with Sau 
Quala, or some of the early Toungoo 
missionaries, perhaps with Mr. Whitaker 
himself, and obtained some slight knowl- 
edge of Christianity; and, blending this 
with Buddhism, went to “the regions be- 
yond” as a preacher. At all events, the 
circumstances are remarkable, and indi- 
cate to me that the Lord is “making all 
his mountains a way.” 

“Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields ;” are they not “white already to 
harvest ?” 

Ripe Harvests. 

There are states of human society pe- 

culiarly favorable to evangelical work; 
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conditions which indicate that the great 
Husbandman has prepared the field for 
the harvesters, when it may be said em- 
phatically, “they are ripe for the har- 
vest.” 

Such was the condition of Samaria 
when our Lord spoke these words; and, 
before two years had transpired, it yield- 
ed a ripe, rich, grand, golden harvest. 
Such was the condition of Europe, when 
Luther, Zwingle and Farel stepped forth 
in their respective fields to harvest a 
hemisphere. Such was the condition of 
America, when Whitefield, Wesley, Ed- 
wards, and Davies harvested the new 
world; and such was the condition of 
the United States and of Ireland in more 
recent ingatherings. Such was the con- 
dition of Germany, when the Lord sent 
Dr. Sears to baptize Oncken; such was 
the condition of Tenasserim, when Jud- 
son, Boardman, and Ko Thah Byu gird- 
ed themselves for the toil. Such was the 
condition of these Toungoo mountains, 
when Quala and Whitaker gathered the 
great harvest of the Karens; and such 
is the condition, we believe, of this vast 
Shan-land, teeming with its multitudes of 
human beings. 

You have only to “lift up your eyes,” 
to see abundant proof of this; else, what 
are we to learn from the striking provi- 
dences that sent out a Shan missionary, 
just in time to meet thousands of wan- 
dering Shans, and settle them at his very 
door? What are we to understand by 
this wide-spread spirit of inquiry, this 
readiness to embrace the truth, this 
spreading work of grace, this thriving 
church, this rising ministry, this coming 
and friendliness of mountaineers, this 
gift of tongues? What are we to under- 
stand from these “'Thoo-daus,” and “Sau- 
dees,” people all ready for the harvest ; 
what of the openings into Shan-land, 
the treaty with the Burmese government, 
the appropriation of one thousand ru- 
pees from the British government of Bur- 
mah towards a tour in Shan-land, with- 
out interfering in any way with the sa- 
credness of the proposed journey; what 
of the unknown friend in Leeds, Eng- 
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-and, whose heart, yearning over this great 
harvest field, has devised another liberal 
thousand towards the distribution of the 
Bible and the preaching of the gospel 
in our journeyings; and what of the ap- 
pearing of suitable native men for the 
undertaking just at this time ? 

Is it not of the Lord? If any doubt 
it, these do not on whose pathway all this 
light shines. So confident are we that 
the Husbandman is already in the field, 
only waiting to give a harvest, that we 
are willing to go single-handed to the 
work, but greatly desire “more laborers.” 
If we cannot bave a missionary, give us 
the funds to employ a large. number of 
native laborers. 


Providential Openings. 

The opening of “a great door and ef- 
fectual” in the ancient missionary field 
was regarded by the apostles as equiva- 
lent to a Divine command to enter. Let 
us prove ourselves to be of the true 
“apostolic succession.” 

A period of political and social revo- 
lution, such as is now going on in Shan- 
land, causing large immigrations, is em- 
phatically one of new ideas, aspirations, 
and hopes. The general mind is in a 
state of fusion, ready to be cast into any 
mould, and receive any impression. 

Multitudes are conscious of wants and 
longings which they cannot satisfy. 
They are groping after something stable 
to rest upon, and something to give peace 
to their heaving souls. 

What shape shall we give to this cha- 
otic mass; what foundation for their 
hopes; what food for their souls? The 
work is committed to our hands. Shall 
we be “faithful over a few things,” or 
shall we fail to be “‘rulers over many ?” 

It seems to us to be the plainest dic- 
tate of wisdom thajwe should seek the 
evangelization of these Shans, as a means 
of reaching an unnumbered multitude of 
these tribes and Western China. 

Is it not wisdom to seek to evangelize 
first those who will be likely to exert the 
most wide-spread and powerful influence 
on others? The apostles seem to have 
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acted on this principle. They hung ap 
the lamp in the midst of the room, and 
not in some corner. They did not spend 
their strength on outposts, but moved on- 
ward in all the majesty of God’s ambas- 
sadors, to seize capitals of empires and 
the strongholds of rebellion, persuaded 
that if Corinth and Athens and Ephesus 
and Rome could be won to Christ, they 
would become the centres of influence 
and of life to“the regions beyond.” Ap- 
preciating the principles on which those 
early and inspired missionaries acted, let 
us look for triumphs in the same line of 
things. Let us press on to Ava, to Ba- 
mau, Zimmay, Moonay, Keing Tung, 
Keing Hung, Esmok, and the populous 
regions of Western China. 
Summons to March Onward. 

Commervial enterprise is urging its 
way through Burmah and the Shan 
States to get hold of the wealth of West- 
ern China. Various plans have been 
laid, roads projected, exploring tours set 
on foot,—all with the conviction that 
China can be reached advantageously 
from the west. Must it always be trae 
that the men of this world are wiser than 
the children of light? Should we not 
be equally anxious to carry the gospel 
to Western China? And ean we not 
make these Shan and Karen mountains 
“a way ?” 

Since Dr. Morrison landed in China, 
fifty-four years ago, it is estimated that 
at least, in the aggregate, the missionary 
labor of sixteen hundred years has been 
performed in China, and yet the great 
heart of the empire has not been touched ; 
the vast and populous interior has never 
been penetrated ; only a few cities on the 
extreme east have been occupied; and 
now, after all this expenditure of men and 
money, it is estimated that there are not 
many more than two thousand living con- 
verts in all the empire. 

My dear brethren, our missions are 
conducted on a scale altogether too cir- 
eumscribed. We are doing but little 
more than holding on to the few outposts 
which we have taken. The demand for 
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“six hundred thousand more” was not 
more imperative than is our demand for 
at least double the number of our mis- 
sionaries. 

We should not be satisfied with hold- 
ing on to our old stations. They are im- 
portant only as they can be the base of 
aggressive operations against the enemy. 
Our motto should be onward! onward !! 
onward!!! 

If the “on to Richmond” spirit some- 
times runs rash, it is better than to sink 
in the swamps of the Chickahominy. 

There is no danger of our going too 
fast, so long as our Leader is in the ad- 
vance. Let us keep close to Him; not 
run on before, nor stay far in the rear. 

Dear brethren, in closing, let me re- 
mind you that harvesting is soon over, 
and the seasons come at long intervals. 
There are periods in the affairs of na- 
tions as well as of individuals, concerning 
which it may be said, they are “not far 
from the kingdom of God,”—tides in the 
affairs of souls, which, taken at the full, 
lead on to heaven; but guch periods, 
once passed, may not return again in 
cycles of ages. Let the churches of our 
Lord awaken to their duty, and seek by 
their timely action and interest a grand 
harvest in Eastern Asia. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. INGALLS, 


Trip to the North. 

Thongzai, April 4, 1863.—I have been 
absent on a trip to the north one month, 
and it has been a working month indeed. 
We had never been into those districts, 
and therefore it was a seed-sowing time. 
In the Mokoh district we met a warm re- 
ception from half a dozen men, who have 
visited us a few times during the year. 
They were very learned Buddhists, and 
not so self-conceited as most of this class. 
The wives had never before seen a white 
woman, and for an hour were very cu- 
rious; but this soon passed away, and I 
found them very sincere and teachable. 
We spent two days here, and I believe 
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our Master was with us. Some of them 
asked to be baptized; but we must be 
cautious, and so we left them to search 
and be sure of a hope grounded on 
Christ. 

When we reached Mokoh, we decided 
that that should be our northern boundary, 
as we found that Mr. Kincaid could reach 
the places beyond that. Though we 
were only absent one month, I feel that 
we sowed much seed. 

I took with me a large company of 
workers, and my plan was to settle down 
in some prominent place, where we could 
have a large zayat or kyoung, and sent 
out my workers by twos. We made five 
such companies, besides myself and one 
woman and girl; so that in one day we 
would work in six separate places. We 
generally spent from two to three days 
in such a place, and in the evenings we 
had large, very large companies. 


‘*Whose Heart the Lord Opened.” 


One of our preachers, Moung Thah 
Doung nee, had many friends in one dis- 
trict, and it was very delightful to hear 
and see him witness for Christ, in the 
presence of those who had once bowed 
with him their heads to the idols. Twice 
he met school-fellows, and so delighted 
were they with these truths, that they 
spent whole nights in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

One of them paid me a visit while this 
preacher was absent, and I found him a 
strong opposer; but when I happened to 
mention this man, who was formerly a 
resident of that place, he changed, and 
inquired if this man had really em- 
braced these truths. When I told him 
that he had, and was now a teacher of 
them, he replied that I might talk with 
the others; he would come and hear 
from the lips of his friend. He could 
not remain then, but promised to meet 
us the next week at another station, only 
one day’s distance from his home. I 
feared he would not come, and pressed 
him to take a book. 

The next week, stimulated either by 
love for his friend or a desire to hear 
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these truths, he came. The preacher did 
not recognize him; and, as they have no 
word of salutation, I waited to see the 
introduction. He sat down before the 
preacher, and looking very earnestly into 
his eye, inquired if he did not know him. 
“No,” he replied; but the tears started 
in the eye of the man, and they were 
clasped in each other’s arms. I went 
behind my curtain and left the men to 
themselves; but soon the puffing of the 
cigar told me that they were quieted, 
and I joined them. Then followed the 
questions regarding their wives and chil- 
dren, and a short review of the ten years 
of their separation, when Thah Doung 
neo hastened on, saying that he must 
now begin to tell him the great and joy- 
ful news of true salvation. 

He began; and, so completely were 
they absorbed, that they puffed on with 
their fireless cigars, much to the amuse- 
ment of some who came to see me. On 
they talked, all the rest of the day, and 
after our evening service they again re- 
sumed the subject, and talked and read 
till daybreak. They were only separated 
from me by a curtain, and the joy of 
hearing these two friends made me also 
pass a sleepless night. O that you at 
home could have heard the earnest teach- 
ings of this man, and the morning prayer 
just as the day dawned. “I think I be- 
lieve,” was the morning salutation of the 
man tome. I think he did believe, and 
that he trusts in Christ, and ere long we 
expect to see him at our place. 


New Converts and Baptisms. 


But I must pass over the many cases 
of interest, and go on to tell you that the 
Lord preserved us from tigers and rob- 
bers who lay about our way. At the 
end of the month, some messengers came 
with letters from this place, asking us to 
retura and baptize ; and so we returned, 
feeling thankful that God had not left 
our own dear inquirers. We returned, 
and last Sabbath had the joy of baptiz- 
ing six converts. They have been 
searching the way for a long time, and 
are all of them people of much interest. 
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One man has been seeking the way for 
seven long years; he was too proud to 
pat on Christ before the world; now he 
came with his wife, a bold witness for 
Christ. One was a learned man, the 
first fruit of Belin labor. My Bible wo- 
men had great joy in receiving one, a 
woman, the wife of one of our preachers. 
She was the only wife who did not join 
her husband, and she has been the sub- 
jectof much prayer. The othertwowere 
men; they are people of good standing. 
It was a good day for us. The Spirit of 
God was in the midst of us, and another, 
the subject of great prayer, came forward 
and asked to join the others. She will 
soon be received with a few others. 

So here we are at work in our own 
place. I have sent two preachers on a 
trip to the east, and one to the north. 
Next Monday, (D. V.,) we take a river 
trip down to our boundary. There the 
Lord is at work too, and we go forth with 
joyful hearts. I had planned two months 
ago quite a different field of work ; but 
our ways are pot always the Lord’s, and 
I feel glad to work where the signs are 
visible of the Lord’s presence. We go 
out a large company this time. May 
your prayers come up before the Lord for 
us this year. 

A Wide Field—‘‘ Pray for Us.” 

O what a field! and so few to work in 
it! The preachers and the females do 
well; but all but one were heathen when 
I came to this place, and you can there- 
fore imagine that I have much care and 
anxiety. I try to teach these, while at 
the same time I feel that I need to be 
taught. I ask your prayers for all, but 
most for myself. 
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Tour to the Villages. 

March 3, 1863.—Left Henthada this 
morning early, with the design of visit- 
ing all the villages in the northern part 
of the district,—all, at least on or near 
the river banks. Kyuet Kyune, the first 
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place we stopped at, has two Christians, 
a young man and his wife; their influ- 
ence is decided; four or five inquirers. 
The first new church established beyond 
this date will probably be at this place. 
Found an old phongyee here, past sixty 
years of age. He has been, for a Bur- 
man, a great traveller; has been to Maul- 
main, Toungoo, Rangoon, &c., and knows 
a number of the missionaries—a man 
of a quiet, easy temper of mind. Con- 
sidering all the opportunities he has had 
of hearing the gospel, he is a marvel of 
cool indifference. He spoke with as- 
tonishment of the great number of Ka- 
ren Christians in Toungoo and else- 
where, but seemed as insensible as the 
nether millstone to the most pointed per- 
sonal appeals. And yet, beneath that 
stoical exterior, there may be, and I 
think probably is, a state of unrest, and 
he may yet, in the eleventh hour, seek 
and find the Saviour. 


Steadfast Disciple. 

4.—Thau-bya-daing. One Christian 
here, a poor woman, who remains stead- 
fast under circumstances more than or- 
dinarily trying. Her husband has for- 
saken her and taken another woman. 
Her only child lives with a distant rela- 
tive, and there is not another Christian 
in the place. But God is able to keep 
his own. Heard to-day of the death of 
QOo-gya-boo, one of the Henthada church, 
an old man, poor, and full of trial and 
sorrow, but gone, we trust, to be forever 
with the Lord. 


The One Great Theme. 

5.—Nouk-mee. Finding that the 
zayat is situated in the jungle, at a dis- 
tance from the people, I took possession 
of an empty house on the river bank. 
In the course of the day the owner came 
to see who and what we might be, who 
had quietly appropriated his dwelling. 
We soon discovered him to be a man of 
considerable property, amassed entirely 
since the British rule commenced. No 
exception to the almost invariable cus- 
tom among the Burmese, that when they 


get together a little property, they ex- 
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pend the greater part of it in offerings 
to the idols and priests. I tried to show 
him the folly of such waste. Utterly ig- 
norant of his own books even and their 
requirements, he could only listen with- 
out question or reply. 

In the evening went to the large shed 
under which this man had collected his 
offerings. Found a large congregation, 
and had much pleasure in telling of Him 
who died and rose again for us. The 
people listened with evident interest. 
As the Moravians found it in Greenland, 
and Brainerd among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, so we find it here. Noth- 
ing proves so attractive, as a general 
thing; nothing so quickly wins the atten- 
tion and enlists the feelings, as the rela- 
tion of the account of a Saviour suffering 
for his enemies. Many asked for books. 

6.—Thek-kai-lyn is an arid little spot, 
with a poverty-stricken aspect. The 
main village is a little distance inland, 
while a few shanties are erected on the 
bank, where such things as may be 
needed by the boats are exposed for 
sale. I went up to the village and 
preached an hour to the few people re- 
maining, the majority having gone toa 
distant village to attend a pwai or the- 
atrical performance. 

Difficulty of a Buddhist. 

One man seemed to listen seriously, 
and followed me to the boat to get some 
tracts. Spent the remainder of the day 
in the shanties, preaching to people who 
are continually coming and going from 
boats bound upward and downward. 
The strength of the current prevents 
boats from proceeding at night; so about 
thirty boats stopped here. Their crews, 


however, wearied with the day’s work, ; 


were soon wrapped in slumber, and I 
had fewer to preach to than during the 
day. The man who most interested me 
was the owner of the shed in which I 
had found shelter from the sun during 
the day. One remark struck him with 
peculiar force, namely, that love was the 
power that made the greatest and the 
noblest conquests—illustrated by the 
love of the Redeemer and his conquests. 
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The Buddhist doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls is the one which most 
persistently meets us everywhere. No 
one objection to the Christian faith is more 
common than that drawn from the fact 


that we take animal life. So inwrought 
into his very being is the notion that it 
is a dreadful sin to take the life of even 
the smallest creature, that at times no 
weight of argument, whether drawn 
from the absurdity and utter impractica- 
bility of the prohibition, or from the fact 
that the Creator himself has given per- 
mission, seems to have the smallest power 
to shake the prejudice. So with this 
man. He said, “I like all you have said; 
only one thing I can’t bring myself to 
consent to, i.e. that you take the life of 
animals. Why! Don’t they love and 
fear, and enjoy themselves just as we 
do?” Poor man! he seemed to have no 
power to see that his premises required 
a conclusion just the reverse of that 
at which he had arrived. He asked a 
book and I gave him the Golden Bal- 
ance. May the blessing of the Spirit 
rest upon him while he reads. 
The Genuine Ring. 

7.—Taing-dau. There are here seven 
Christians, including an assistant and his 
wife. It is here that I found, soon after 
arriving in the country, fruit from Jud- 
son’s sowing, fully ripe and prepared for 
ingathering, one old and one middle-aged 
man. The former went to his rest about 
a year ago, advanced in years; in his 
last sickness he had become childish, 
fretful and overbearing, and I had been 
obliged to speak to him in the language 
of discipline; but I shall not easily for- 
get the answer he made, when I asked 
‘him if he thought he could still be a 
Christian and say such things as he had 
said. After an humble confession of his 
shortcomings, he said, the tears gathering 
in his eyes, and his lips quivering with 
emotion, “O teacher, can you think I 
don’t love and cling to Jesus? What 
else have I in this or any other world ? 
My time of death is near; I shall die in 
Jesus, my only hepe, my all.” Only his 
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own words, in his own language, how- 
ever, could fitly express the sentiments 
which gave me so much comfort and sat- 
isfaction. 

There are two men here, distinguished 
among their fellow-townsmen for learn- 
ing and wisdom, men mighty in pride 
and self-importance. I find them now as 
hitherto, entirely impervious to any im- 
pression from the humbling doctrines of 
the cross. I spent with them the whole 
of this evening, and until the clock 
pointed to midnight, endeavoring, and 
successfully, I hope, to dispose of their 
cavils and objections. This I did, less 
for their sakes than for the sake of those 
who came to witness the verbal contest. 
The ground they took was the old one, 
common to all cavillers of every nation, 
and in some of their objections they had 
the honor of occupying the same plat- 
form with bishop Colenso. The follow- 
ing will indicate the character of the ob- 
jections they urged. 

Heathen Objections. 

“How could so many animals be con- 
tained in a building the size of the ark ?” 
“Why was God at so much trouble to 
preserve them, when He possessed cre- 
ating power?” “Who was Cain’s wife ?” 
“If God is a Spirit, why did he say, ‘Let 
us make man in our image ?’” &c., &e. 

Sabbath Employments. 

8.—Sunday, a profitable day, I hope. 
In the morning I preached from, “Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary,” &c. 
Listeners few, but very attentive. Show- 
ed the utter insufficiency of Gaudama, 
as confessed in his own words, to save 
or bless ; the evidences that Christ could 
and would save, his wondrous love, 
&e., &c. In the afternoon I examined a 
candidate for baptism. He has been an 
inquirer for some months, and was accept- 
ed and baptized in the cool of the evening, 
when I explained the meaning and au- 
thority of the rite to a large assembly. 
In the evening preached from “It is a 
faithful saying,” &c.; hearers again very 
attentive. After meeting, talked till a 
late hour with a young man, who pro- 
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fessed to believe in the existence of God, 
but felt prevented from becoming a 
Christian because there were so many 
things dark and incomprehensible in the 
Divine government. 


What Becoming a Disciple Requires. 

9.—Much interesting conversation 
during the day with a number of per- 
sons, with one Ko Kyee, particularly so. 
It is almost impossible to conceive the 
power which opinion has with these peo- 
ple. How often, even at home, among a 
nominally Christian and church-going 
people, does the fear of man prevent in- 
quirers and persons under conviction 
from making a confession of the faith that 
isin them. Add to this natural fear the 
power derived from the fact that such 
profession here means a complete cut- 
ting one’s self off from the sympathy of 
friends and those to whom they have 
been accustomed to look up;—a sudden 
and irrevocable stepping out from the 
crowd, and attracting to one’s self, in the 
most striking and remarkable manner, 
the scornful attention of the multitude, 
among whom are the grey and revered 
heads of their and their fathers’ friends ;— 
remember these things, and learn with 
what sympathy and forbearance we 
should treat the trembling neophyte from 
heathenism, and with what a loving, 
prayerful temper we should watch over 
him, and make every allowance consist- 
ent with the requirements of Christ in 
his gospel. 

This evening had a long and very in- 
teresting talk with one Moung Oung Ba. 
He has been, he said, accustomed to pray 
to God every day, but had not yet ob- 
tained what he prayed for. “But, do 
you believe in the existence of the God 
to whom you pray—the living God ?” 
“No.” That he might believe was the 
one thing for which he prayed. I believe 
him to be thoroughly sincere, strange as 
such a remark may seem to those edu- 
cated in a Christian manner. Thought 
of the agonized petition, “I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief.” The apparent par- 
adox had a meaning which our Saviour 


understood. I quoted to him the passage, 
“He that cometh unto God must believe 
that He is,” &c., and endeavored to show 
him how overwhelmingly strong and va- 
ried are the evidences compelling to such 
a belief. Ihave much hope that Oung 
Ba will yet sit with rapture at Jesus’ feet, 
and learn of his present teacher’s adora- 
ble Master. 

10.—Mahaboung. I walked from 
Taingdau to this place. Found but few 
people at home during the day; but in 
the evening had a congregation, who lis- 
tened well but seemed unmoved. 

11.—Returned from Taingdav. Had 
more interesting conversation with Oung 
Ba. He evinces the spirit of a true in- 
quirer, is a very babe, of course, in spirit- 
ual things, and full of questions. May 
my eager hopes of him be realized. 

12.—Akyaw. Taking Moung Yan 
Gen, the efficient preacher at Taingdau, 
with us, as being well acquainted with 
the places we wished to visit, came on to 
this village this morning. Spent the day 
in going from house to house. The peo- 


ple, as a general thing, listened well, and - 


came in numbers to my boat for tracts. 
After dark went on board a large boat, 
where several boats’ crews assembled, at 
their own request, to hear the gospel. 
I read to them and answered their nu- 
merous inquiries till all were satisfied, and 
giving books to those who asked for 
them, finished work for the day. 


Professor of Tattooing. 

At almost every place I find one, some- 
times several, who strike me as being 
more candid, more thoughtful than the 
generality of their fellows. All such I 
mark as subjects for special prayer. 
The man who struck me thus to-day was 
what the Burmans call a “To-gwin- 
Saya,” i.e. “Professor of tattooing.” 
When I first saw him, he was engaged at 
his barbarous work, the subject upon 
whom he was operating groaning and 
writhing the while, the voluntary, but 
miserable victim to custom. Fell in with 
the “Professor” again on returning to my 
boat. Without the least exhibition of 
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the cavilling spirit, so common among 
them, he assented at once to the utterly 
irreconcilable nature of Buddhism with 
reason, and asked a book that would give 
him a thorough understanding of Chris- 
tianity. Gladly gave him one. 

13.—In the vicinity of Akyaw there 
is a number of villages. To visit them 
all in succession would require more time 
than is available at present for small vil- 
lages, all included in a circumference of 
five miles perhaps. Decided therefore 
to visit the two largest and most central. 
Accordingly to-day was spent at Tha- 
lyay-gong, at the house of the principal 
man of the place, a doctor, who with two 
others, learned men, were by silent con- 
sent acknowledged by all the villagers as 
the consulting body in all matters, civil 
and religious. I was pleased to find 
them earnest, thoughtful men, quick to 
perceive the truth, and not unwilling to 
acknowledge it when perceived. Left 
with them several tracts, best adapted to 
produce conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity and their personal need of a Sa- 
viour. 


Light Breaking in. 

14.—Came on to Saloke-gyen, the 
other central village referred to yester- 
day. Found several who had heard the 
truth at my house, but had never yet 
read any of our books. Both the as- 
sistant and myself preached to them 
_ fully, and it was very striking to mark 
the unfeigned amazement with which 
they listened ;—the surprise of men who 
had never imagined that so much could 
be said for Christianity and against 
Buddhism; so many remarkable proofs 
of the truth of the former, and the fal- 
sity, even the extreme of absurdity, of 
the latter. Their astonishment reached 
its climax, when Moung Yan Gen re- 
marked, as an evidence that their Be- 
dagat was written by ignorant men, that 
it was noon at Rangoon earlier than at 
places to the west of that city; whereas, 
if the Bedagat was true, it ought to be 
noon simultaneously everywhere. One 
of these men is building a pagoda, in 
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order to get merit. Will this accession 
of knowledge make him give up his 
foolish project ? Or, will prejudice and 
the fear of man be too strong for hi§ con- 
science? Moung Toon Oung is the one 
most interested, and for whom naturally 
we feel the most interest. He listened 
yesterday the entire day, and his atten- 
tion did not seem to flag for a moment. 
May he be truly awakened. 
15.—Sunday. The whole population 
engaged in fishing. Once or twice a 
year the Burmese are accustomed to 
poison their inland waters with a root 
«Which is innocuous to man, but so stupi- 
fies the fish, that they rise to the surface 
and are taken without difficulty with the 
hand. To-day having been chosen for 
throwing the roots into the water, men, 
women and children were all engaged 
gathering the fish. We did not there- 
fore, see anything of the two men who 
seemed so interested yesterday, and they 
were not at the zayat all day. 


Heathen Merit. 


16.—Came on to Monyo, a large vil- 
lage on the river bank. There were at 
one time two inquirers here; I can find 
neither of them now. The people gen- 
erally seem careless and hardened. How 
repeatedly am I made to feel that the 
Holy Spirit alone can subdue these hearts 
and lead them to Christ. Had some con- 
versation after dark with an old man, 
who, not immediately recognizing who I 
was, launched out into an enthusiastic de- 
scription of the merit to be obtained by 
a pilgrimage to “Shway-set-daw,” an im- 
pression of Gaudama’s foot in the solid 
rock, of miraculous origin of course, near 
the northern frontier of Pegu. I was 
happy to be enabled to cool his enthusi- 
asm down to a pitch more proportionate 
to the subject which excited it. The 
poor old man was only silenced, not con- 
vinced. Just returned himself from a- 
second pilgrimage, how unwelcome the 
announcement that the works of another, 
not his own, must save him. 

17.—The excessive heat made it pru- 
dent to remain in the shelter of the zayat 
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through the day. Had a few visitors. . 


In the evening went out and found a 
good company of listeners in the house 
of a respectable old man who had been 
high in authority under Burman rule, 
and is still held in much honor by the 
people. But the gospel’s demand for 
simple faith found no response in his 
bosom. He wanted a reason for every 
mysterious thing in the Divine dealings. 
I showed him the unreasonableness of 
such a demand, by the necessity we are 
daily under, in the common transac- 
tions of life, of walking by faith—so much 
more in the deep things of God should we 
be willing to submit to his guidance. In 
epnelusion, I reiterated the invitations of 
the gospel, and, secretly commending him 
to the all-subduing grace of God, re- 
turned to the boat. 
Field for a Native Preacher. 

18.—Came on to Yay-gin. The town 
has greatly increased since my last visit. 
It seems to be the grand outlet for all 
the paddy of the region, as well as for 
cutch, which abounds in all the district 
between the river and the Yoma range, 
which bounds the valley on the east. Felt 
at once how important a station this is for 
a good native preacher. Daily large 
numbers of carts trom all parts of an ex- 
tensive region come here as to a market 
town. These people, hearing the gospel, 
and receiving Scripturesand tracts, would 
soon be the means of spreading knowl- 
edge all over the region. After dark 
started out to preach from house t#house ; 
but to my great astonishment was told 
that tigers were so bold that it was dan- 
gerous to be out after nightfall, and was 
regaled with several accounts of their 
temerity and blood-thirstiness. It being 
Burman worship day, I found a number 
of aged women in the zayat, muttering 
devotions and telling their beads. One 
could read, and had a palm leaf book to 
help her through the tediousness of the 
day. All but this learned woman lis- 
tened well, and seemed to feel the force 
of our arguments and persuasions. 

19.—Had a very interesting meeting 
with a number of the “Kyau-dat-sagas,” 
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i.e. “teachers learned in the books.” 
The chief man among them, unlike his 
companions, had no desire for discussion, 
but showed by his questions a decided 
wish to know the truth. His undis- 
guised expression of this wish drew down 
upon him at once 4 host of taunting 
questions, such as “Well done! so you 
are going to enter the white book re- 
ligion, are you?” But the old man bore 
it all unflinchingly, and simply asked the 
others to show, if they could, wherein 
what we had said was not true. May the 
light he has already obtained, increase, 
until it lights his way to the cross and to 
the church of Christ. 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 
Specimens of Letters from Karen Converts. 
Henthada, March 31, 1863.—An influ- 
ential man, a deacons of the Inggyee 
church, writes,—* Beloved teacher ; Dur- 
ing the past season we have had trouble. 
Sickness, even unto the death of a child 
and grandchild, has fallen upon us. My 
soulis very sorrowful and lonely. Hence 
I write to tell you of my griefa Do pray 
that God will spare and bless the few re- 
maining children. It is along time since 
Lhave received a letter from you. Should 


you write, you would cheer our hearts. 


If there are any news which we desire 
to hear, tell us also. 
Your brother, Saway Yau.” 


The elders of a church in Layswai 
being in trouble, one of them writes,— 
“Dear teacher: At first, Too Po came to 
us and professed to be a Christian, prom- 
ising soon to ask for baptism. Hence we 
married him to one of the disciples here. 
But Too Po has not fulfilled his promise. 
He has given us much trouble, even in- 
terrupting ‘our worship. On being re- 
proved, Too Po left the village. But his 
wife refused to follow him to the heathen. 
What isto be done? If you cannot come 


here, write a letter about this case.” 


The teacher of the Byu Yah high 
school is quite familiar with the Sgau Ka- 
ren language, though he is a Pwo. I re- 
quested him to try and get some Pwo 
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young men to go to his school. He 
writes,—“I called at Zalone, as you re- 
quested me, where three young men 
promised to come to school. Then I went 
to Kyun Shah where all the young peo- 
ple desired to study, but all cannot be 
spared. Do pray for the young men. 
Some of them (not baptized) are very 
weak in the faith. Tuan Kray.” 


Too Wah, a superior young man from 
the theological school, instead of going to 
visit his mother in the northern part of 
Bassein, went to instruct some young 
converts. He writes,—“Dear teacher: 
Six young persons are learning to read 
with me. Their parents have already 
become disciples. Others seem about 4 
ready to follow. I hope many more will 
become Christians here soon. 

“T hear that my mother is anxious about 
me, because I am,in My au Oung (a place 
infested by dacoits). Do write my 
mother a letter, and tell her not to be 
anxious about me, for I am safe. Bur- 
man officials greatly hinder the work 
here. It is truly distressing to me to 
hear them curse, and revile the disciples. 

Too Wan.” 


The teacher at Inggyee writes,—“Since 
_ I returned from the Association, the 
brethren here have aided me by ten bas- 
kets more of rice. I send you ten rupees 
from the church, for the normal school 
in the city. And may God bless you, 
teacher, and your house. Our strength 
in God does not diminish in the least. 
Too Sat.” 
Another unordained pastor writes,— 
“Dear teacher: When you were here, I 
am sure you felt sad because I was ill 
with the leprosy! I was also sad. But 
Iam now much better. When you came, 
there was nota child studying. But after 
you exhorted their parents, the children 
came. Fourteen are already in school. 
I therefore think God was with you, and 
blessed what you said. Do come and 
visit us every year. Should you do so, I 
feel sure the power of God would be dis- 
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played here. § Your brother, 
Sau Tag.” 
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An evangelist writes,—“I have been ill 
of fever, but my heart is as firm as ever. 
I greatly rejoice in the service of God. 
There are many places in which I desire 
to preach the gospel at once; where, if 
the people listen and worship, I will 
write you. Pray for us very earnestly. 

Myar Kyav.” 


I had spoken of Mau Po as a fit man 
for one of the high schools. Hence the 
following :—“Dear teacher: We are all 
very sorry to hear that you think of call- 
ing away our pastor! Were Mau Po to 
leave us, we fear the church would be 
scattered. But remember Mau Po hasa 
good school here. We read in the min- 
utes of the last year’s Association, that in 
our place a high school had already be- 
come established. We desire to make 
the school still more prosperous. Now 
do not hinder us. 

Elders of Ka-nu-gyee church.” 

Of course I said nothing more about 
Mau Po’s leaving. 

The following is from Sau Doo, a man 
whom I helped to ordain in the Mergui 
Province :—*Dear teacher, now residing 
in Henthada: I again write you. But 
have you forgotten us? Do remember 
us, and try to write us; for we all re- 
member you. Some of the disciples here 
in Tavoy and Mergui are weak in the 
faith. Yes, we are all weak, but God is 
Almighty. Pray that our hearts may be 
strengthened.” 

Sa4#Po of Mo-goung writes,—*Dear 
teacher: Since I parted with you in Hen- 
thada, I have been on a preaching tour, 
and went quite to Enmah (in Prome). 
Some, mostly the young, listened atten- 
tively; but the elder Karens there are 
less desirous of hearing the gospel. I 
saw a great many villages in Enmah. 
And as I went from village to village al- 
most alone, O teacher, I felt my own weak- 
ness. And then I remembered Joshua 
going about the walls of Jericho, and 
took courage. Do remember these Ka- 
rens in your prayers. Iam sure that ere 
long, God will enlighten the hearts of 
these multitudes. And why not? God 
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can ‘command the stones and they become 
the children of Abraham.’” 


But I will not add. I might continue 
these extracts from other Karen letters— 
letters which are to me full of interest. 
But these will show you what is a part of 
my work here,—that is, to write in an- 
swer to some of these letters; to stir up 
the drooping, and to bring back the err- 
ing ones. This very day I have received 
eleven Karen letters. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Jungle Labor in Bassein. 

1 will try to give in brief some of the 
more interesting facts of my tour. In 
doing so, I may include under one state- 
ment the results of several visits to the 
same place, without reference to the ex- 
act date of the occurence. 

I visited Myat-lay-khyoung several 
times, and baptized nineteen there dur- 
ing the year. The distance is about ten 
miles. The road is impassable during 
nine months of the year. 

In the month of May I baptized ten 
here, their ages varying from fourteen to 
eighty years, the youngest being the 
daughter of the pastor, Tha Bwa. She 
was an intelligent girl, and was intending 
to come to the city and join the class of 
girls who are studying with Mrs. V.; but 
I never saw her again. She died sud- 
denly of cholera the following month, 
and, we trust, joined a higher class, with 
“the saints in light.” 

I was much struck by the eagerness of 
the eldest of the candidates, an old wo- 
man, but full of energy. After listening 
patiently to the examination of several 
who preceded her, seeing that I was 
about to call another, and fearing that 
she might be passed by, she exclaimed 
aloud, “O, will he not ask me? I do 
want so much to be baptized.” Taking 
her at her word, I at once gave her the 
opportunity, saying to her, “So then you 
do wish to be baptized, do you?” “O 
yes, teacher!” “And why?” “I want 
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to obtain the kingdom of heaven.” She 
then went on in a very affecting manner 
to state in how many ways and at what 
a sacrifice of property she had vainly 
tried to find peace of mind and relief for 
a burdened conscience. “I have built,” 
said she, “two large zayats, five small 
ones, and three kyoungs, and have also 
supported priests for many years, having 
as many as seven during one year.’’ 
She is now a widow, and has been, I 
think, for some years. A part of these 
offerings and good works were made in 
unison with her husband. She has been 
a worshipper only a few months. 

There was another one there, very 
anxious to be baptized, but whom I must 
refuse, and that chiefly for the fault of 
another. She is the wife of the Shoo 
Gyee (head man) of the district, am ex- 
cluded Christian who has another wife at 
Ko So. She marrief him some five 
years since, understanding at the time 
that he had been divorced from his for- 
mer wife. She then had no knowledge 
of Christianity, and acted in good faith 
according to the custom of the country. 
She is willing to make any sacrifice, even 
to the givitg up of her husband, if that is 
required, in order that she may be bap- 
tized and become a member of the church. 
The case is now under consideration, and 
I hope soon to have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving her into the church. 

On a subsequent visit I baptized three, 
Shwey Theng, the brother of this woman, 
and two elderly persons, the brother and 
sister of one of those who first received 
the gospel here. Still later, in January 
last, 1 baptized six more at this place; 
five of them were members of the same 
family ; the sixth was another and young- 
er daughter of the preacher, Tha Bwa. 

TAVOY MISSION. 

JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 
Continued from p. 343. 
Providential Escape from a Watery Grave. 

About three o'clock, P.M., left Tavoy, 
and walked out to the Tavoy river, 
some three miles, where Sau Wah, one 
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of the Karen pastors up the river, 
had a boat in waiting—a small and 
crazy looking craft for the large com- 
pany that was to goin it. It was dark 
before the tide favored, and so after dark 
we started. There was not much sleep, 
even in the fore part of the night; for 
the boat was too crowded, too deep in the 
water, and-required toomuch bailing ; and 
then there were too many rocks in the 
river for so dark a night. Finally about 
3 o’clock, A.M., we struck a rock with 
considerable force, and stove one of the 
side boards near the forward end of the 
boat; the water rushed in and the wo- 
men and children screamed. Providen- 
tially we were near the shore, and they 
quickly ran the bow of the boat on to it, 
and the people got ashore among the 
reeds—a most uncomfortable place. I 
kept to the boat, however; for running 
the bow on shore elevated it so much that 
the water did not come in, and what was 
in was quickly bailed out. Had we been 
in the middle of the river when we 
struck, the boat must have gone down 
defore we could have got to the shore. 
20.—Daylight came at last; the Ka- 
rens repaired the boat and we went on. 
Our boat escaped all accident to-day ; 
but the small boat which was with us, in 
which were three men and one woman, 
was stized by the swift current and cap- 
sized in deep water. The boat had got 
some three hundred yards ahead of us, 
and had passed around a ledge of rocks 
out of sight. As we came around the 
point, the scene was exciting enough. 
‘The first thing I saw was the boat, bot- 
tom side up, and Karen baskets, dresses 
and handkerchiefs rushing down the swift 
current towards us. Another look re- 
lieved my anxiety, for I saw the people 
all safe ashore. The woman said she had 
to swim for it. The boat lodged on the 
rocks and was soon recovered; a few of 
the clothes were saved in the same way ; 
but they lost some fifty rupees in money 
and goods. We were all thankful that 
no lives were lost. About four o'clock, 
reached Shin-ta-pee. In the evening 
had a very interesting meeting with the 
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Christians. They were expecting me, 
and had come in from every direction to 
meet me. I could almost feel their warm 
hearts beating with love. 

21.—Started early for Nyoung-du-lay, 
up this same river, with far more rocks 
in the stream than yesterday ; but as the 
men propelled the boat for the most part 
by setting poles, we met with no accident. 
In one place we had to get out and walk 
around a rapid, and carry around the 
goods, while one man steered the boat, 
and others towed it with a long rope. 
Reached Nyoung-du-lay about sunset. 
Preached and had an interesting evening 
with the Christians. 

22.—The Christians with two of their 
elephants brought me over the mountain 
to Eind-da-ya-za, that I might have a 
day with the Christians here. They 
were almost all away from home, when 
stopped here on my way to the Associa- 
tion. 

24.—Took an early start this morning 
so as to cross the mountains into the Yai 
district, if possible, and spend the Sab- 
bath with relatives of Yuah-hae. A dark 
night overtook us in the hills, and about 
nine o’clock we crossed the summit by 
torch-light, and two hours later reached 
the longed-for stopping place. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 
Unfounded Report. 

Two weeks after the tour above de- 
scribed, I started out again, and made 
three tours—up the Salwen, the Ciyne 
and the Attaran rivers. At Ka-do-ko, 
there was a report, seemingly well au- 
thenticated, that Rev. Myah-oo, pastor 
of the K’mam-mo church, and one of 
our most valuable pastors, had died of 
cholera, and also seven of his flock; and 
that the rest had fled away into the jun- 
gle. The Christians were afraid to have 
me go on, lest I should expose myself to 
danger; but I could not think of return- 
ing to town under such circumstances, 
and so wenton. In the afternoon, whom 
should I meet but the pastor, Myah-oo 
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himself, still in the flesh, hale and hearty. 
He had heard that I was on the river, 
and had come down to meet us and pilot 
us up to his place. His people were at 
present all well. They had had two cases 
of cholera and one death; some of the 
heathen had died in neighboring villages. 
We did not fail to thank God for his 
great mercy in sparing his servant. Spent 
two good and profitable days with his 
people, and then returned to town. 
Preservation of Christians. 

In a subsequent tour on the Gyne, I 
found the cholera very prevalent. The 
Christians of K’yong had fled to the jun- 
gles in various directions, so that they 
could not be assembled. At Kruag-pung, 
the next place visited, the Christians had 
left their houses, but were encamped to- 
gether in the woods near the landing, so 
that we held a camp-meeting with them 
Saturday and Sunday. Many heathen 
who were encamped in the vicinity, at- 
tended meeting on Sunday, and listened 
to the preaching very earnestly. At 
noon a woman who had been a wor- 
shipper for six or eight months, was ex- 
amined for baptism, received and bap- 
tized. Inthe afternoon ate the Lord’s 
Supper with his little flock. They 
seemed much comforted and encouraged 
by my visit. The Lord has them in his 
keeping ; for while many of the heathen 
all around them have been cut off by 
the cholera, not one of the Christians has 
been attacked. The same is true of 
K’yong and other Christian villages on 
the Gyne and Attaran rivers. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
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Continued from Mag. for June, p. 176. 
Tour over the Mikir Hills, 
Jan. 30, 1860.—Hondem Gaung. Over 
one thousand inhabitants. Accompanied 
by Reng Bong, my pundit, some Mikirs 
and others, I left our little mountain 
home at half-past nine o'clock this morn- 
ing. We have travelled all day along an 
25 
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immense plain, once densely inhabited 
and highly cultivated. 

This now deserted plain is said to have 
once nourished one hundred thousand 
Assamese, while the adjacent hills fur- 
nished cotton to thousands of Mikirs. 
Now tigers have depopulated the entire 
region. The soil is the most fertile I 
have seen in India, the grass growing to 
a height of over twenty feet. 

As our company marched along the 
narrow path, the grass closing over our 
heads, we seemed to be in a tunnel, and 
our situation strongly reminded me of 
Jonah’s “weeds” and David’s “paths of 


.the sea.” Once, striking a wrong trail, 


we lost our way; and though I many 
times stood on the back of my gentle 
pony, it was long before we found a place 
where I could overlook the tall grass, 
and by the bearings of the mountains 
discern our course. At last it was dis- 
covered that we were crossing to the Na- 
gas, and we were obliged to retrace our 
steps, taking the path near thé foot of the 
Mikir hills. Much of the way was marshy, 
the hoyse sinking belly deep, and he be- 
came so wearied as once to refuse to 
move. Striking the hills, we passed up 
and down steep paths covered with sharp 
stones. I find it quite useless to attempt 
to take my pony farther. 

This is the first village of any size, as 
we approach the mountains. No opium 
is eaten here, but there is excessive drink- 
ing and constant sacrificing. The son of 
the head man appeared much interested. 
He seemed to inquire honestly, “what is 
the truth ?” and, with many others, was 
convinced of the folly of his ways. But 
they dare not abandon them at present,, 
for fear of the spirits. , 

Benouncing Spirit Worship. 

Feb. 1.—It seems as though little was 
accomplished yesterday. It was a “high- 
day” of sacrifices and excessive drinking. 
I had some serious talk with Rong Bong, 
and spent much of the night in prayer for 
him. It seems almost a useless tour un- 
less he is converted, and much depends 
upon him, as the people understand very 
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little Assamese. They seem to under- 
stand the Mikir catechism we prepared 
up the Kopilli. Last evening Rong Bong 
did not eat of the meat offered to spirits, 
or get drunk. 

We have reached the new village of 
Sir, (five hundred inhabitants) at the 
foot of the mountains. This will soon be 
a large place. The head man eats opium, 
and a few of his people do the same. 
After listening long and attentively, he 
publicly renounced his system of wor- 
ship, and nominally accepted of the Chris- 
tian. “Come what would, he would not 
sacrifice,” and unless he officiates, none 
of his villagers can sacrifice. He has no 
shrine for the household divinity, and has 
made no offering for his child, who has 
long been sick. 

2.—Spent the day in toiling up the 
steep mountains, where all said it would 
be quite impossible for me to go. I was 
almost overcome with fatigue and the 
heat of the sun. 

Stopped two hours at Sarangri gaung 
(one hundred inhabitants) and reached 
the village of Poisainthe evening. This 
is a rich village, of about six hundred in- 
habitants. No opium is eaten, but they 
are great sacrificers and drunkards. 
They say “they can never leave their re- 
ligion—the spirits would surely kill them, 
if they thought of such a thing.” Saw 
some Garrows, selling beads. They, with 
some of the Mikirs, listened till midnight. 
They said, “The words enter our ears 
-and go to our hearts; but we cannot tell 
how good we find them.” The venera- 
ble head man of this village only wishes 
for some wisdom whereby he may escape 
death ; but cares not for the way to escape 
death eternal. 

38.—Bosawk Behoia, who knew Mr. 
Bronson, and had seen the electric ma- 
chine, visited me this morning. He 
seemed pleased with what he heard, and 
asked for some medicine that would in- 
sure his living forever; but cared not for 
the Bread of Life. 

Two hours’ walk from Poisa brought us 
‘to the village of Dimbosaw Bajirim (four 
hundred inhabitants.) Here we stopped 
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two hours. Some of the people seemed 
much interested. One man asked agreat 
many questions, and was not satisfied till 
he understood. This is very different 
from the majority of the Assamese, who 
say “yes, yes,” and understand nothing. 
They thought that no Mikir could learn 
to read, and live—nor leave their relig- 
ion and not be struck dead at once, 
though they confessed the truth of Chris- 
tianity and its superiority to their spirit- 
worship. 

Leaving this village, we had another 
two hours’ walk up and down the steep 
hills, and over deep and rapid streams. 
The Mikirs ford the shallow streams, and 
carry me over; but deep and narrow 
ones are bridged by felling across them 
a tall forest tree, with a railing of a single 
bamboo. In one of these streams, the 
log was nearly waist deep under water, 
and I essayed to walk on the bamboo 
railing, which, giving way, wet me and 
frightened the company. 

At five o’clock we reached this village 
of Sari (five hundred inhabitants). 
Houses scattered. 

4.—The head man, Bajirim, accom- 
panied me to this village, and at my re- 
quest staid all night. This morning, 
after hearing much and attentively, he 
said to me, “I hear, but I cannot express 
my feelings. Allis good. I will surely 
abandon my way of worship and accept 
yours.” 

All seemed glad to hear. How often, 
O how often, have I feared I was only 
making this people irreligionists. They 
see the folly of their own system; they 
admire and applaud the truths of Chris- 
tianity ; but do not embrace it, through 
fear of the evil spirits. How has my 
heart yearned over them, and my prayers 
with strong crying and tears gone up, it 
would seem, in vain. They will drink, 
drink, drink, and, as they truly say, 
“hence cannnot remember what they 
hear.” 

Mode of Eating among the Mikirs. 

They all sit around on the floor in a 
circle, tailor-fashion, when a cup is placed 
before each one, and a pumpkin shell full 
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of mod (beer made of rice, slightly intoxi- 
cating) is brought, and each cup is filled. 
Then they give thanks to Arnam, saying, 
“O Arnam, we have received this from 
thee, and now give thee thy part.” Thus 
saying, they make a small libation, and 
drink the rest. 

When the food is ready, they sit in 
circles, often of fifty or sixty. Before 
each one is placed a plate or plantain 
leaf. The head man’s and chief guest's 
plates are loaded with nice white boiled 
rice and meat curry. Then the girls 
bring colored rice in great wooden shov- 
els, and fill the other plates and leaves. 
Then they bring two or three kinds of 
curry, and lay a handful of each by the 
side of each one’s rice. They again pray 
in the same way, and place the spirit’s 
portion of a few kernels of rice and a 
litttle curry upon the floor. They then 
form little balls of rice and curry in their 
hands, and eat them without knife, fork 
or spoon, 

The Mikirs are eminently religious, 
but they worship only evil spirits, to which 
they are prompted by fear, as good spir- 
its, they say, will not harm them, and 
hence need no propitiation. 

Left Sari gaung and proceeded, visit- 
ing four small villages on our way. At two 
of them the head men were absent, and 
hence little was said. At the other two 
the people were interested, but reserved 
and fearful. At the last village of Cha- 
nung, they promised to visit us at the 
next village and hear all day to-morrow; 
so we went on to Bura, and I found my- 
self exceedingly weary. 


Need of a Permanent Missionary. 


5.—The last thing I heard on falling 
asleep, and the first thing this morning 
on waking, was the voice of Rong Bong, 
explaining the truths of our religion. 
The people from “Chanung gaun” came 
early this morning with chickens, doves, 
yam and rice as their present. They 
listened all day. Charles, my pundit, 
has been reading and explaining to those 
who understand Assamese since worship, 
and now, towards evening, Rong Bong 
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has begun again. The head man of this 
village says, “You have been reading 
and talking about this ever since three 
o'clock yesterday, and yet there is more, 
and it grows better and better.” They 
know not what todo or say. They see 
that their way leads to hell; yet they 
greatly fear to give up the worship of 
spirits. They say, “If you would only 
come and live with us, we might leave 
the sacrifice of devils and worship God ; 
but if you go away, we shall forget all; 
for mod-drinking Mikirs have no more 
memory than monkeys; and when one 
falls sick, we shall resort to offerings.” 
Many say, “Give usa great variety of 
medicine for all known diseases, and if 
that cures, we will not sacyifice.” Here 
I have found a petrified dam. 
6.—Travelled over the mountains all 
day, stopping a short time at the village 
of Darlock. At first the people were 
very unwilling to hear. “What could 
one do alone ?” said the headman. “He 
would do as his fathers did,” and for us 
to tell him what he would suffer from it, 
when every Mikir did the same, was far 


‘from agreeable. He was however soon 


deeply interested by the story of salva- 
tion by grace and the glories of heaven. 
Then he listened to an account of our 
fallen condition, and the fruits and final 
reward of sin. Convinced of these truths, 
he promised to do as much as any other 
head man for the introduction of tiie gos- 
pel among the people. 

Evening found us at a small village of 
about four hundred inhabitants (Puacti 
Vopung). This region will soon be 
thickly settled. Were it accessible, I 
should like to live here; but this seems 


out of the question. A tiger was seen in — 


our path just after we jad passed. This 
afforded me a good opportunity of talk- 
ing to the company respecting God’s 
providence. Rong Bong seemed to feel 
it much. 


Superstitions Respecting Spirits. 
Last evening I heard some birds giving 
ashrill whistle. Iasked what they were, 
and was told they were of a kind against 
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which Mikirs made war. “If we speak 
the name of the tree on which the bird 
rests, he will at once fall dead.” “Very 
good,” said I; “call the names of all the 
trees, and then you will see if either of 
them ceases to sing.” They spent nearly 
half an hour calling different names of 
trees, yet both whistled on. There are 
on these mountains hundreds of different 
kinds of trees, besides bushes and shrubs 
by the thousand. So by the time they 
have called a few hundred names, they 
forget what ones they have spoken, and 
repeat and add till there is no end. I 
asked Rong Bong if he ever saw one of 
these birds thus killed. He said he had, 
on which I asked him, “Did you take it 
in your hands,so that you knew it was 
dead?” “Yes,” he replied, “but it was 
not quite dead; yet it could not fly.” 
“Perhaps,” said I, “it is a species of owl 
that cannot see in the day time, or that 
one may have beenasick bird. But that 
man has power to kill it by naming the 
tree on which it perches is contrary to 
all reason.” y 

We have passed very many holy 
places to-day. Wherever there is a bold 
projection of rocks from the mountain’s 
side, there is the abode of some “Arnam.” 
Upon a single log we passed far above the 
ragged rocks in the deep gorge beneath. 
At our right we heard the whirling of 
water as it entered its hidden channel, 
and ori the left saw at a distance its out- 
gushing and downward dash over the 
precipice. This, they say, is a great 
“Arnam,” devouring the water. Noone 
dares to live near it, or to speak the name 
of the stream, or to talk while passing it. 

Near by are found brick houses, con- 
taining iron tables and tools. Of these, 
they say, “If the Arnams did not build 
them, who did?” In all these things the 
Mikirs put the most implicit faith. Ican 
truly say there is no such faith elsewhere 
in Assam. When they build their 
houses, they place over the door a shrine 
for its guardian spirit. In this they pour 
mod and place a little rice, the blood of a 
chicken, a few feathers and flowers. 
They believe a spirit dwells there, who 
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guards the house. If a thief comes, the 
spirit says,“Who are you?” And should 
he steal, he strikes him dead at once. I 
asked, “Did you ever see a thief struck 
dead in the act of stealing?” They re- 
plied in the affirmative, giving me names, 
places and dates. “Well,” said I, “is 
there a spirit who thus punishes liars ?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “Well, he ought 
to be sent for; for I have several times 
caught Mikirs telling lies, and they are 
still alive.” 

If a man is struck with lightning, or 
meets with some sudden death, they think 
an Arnam is angry with him and has 
killed him. Thieving is very seldom 
practised, and lying is not that shockingly 
common thing that it is among the As- 
samese. 


7.—Descended the mountains all day, 
and reached the long-sought for Mousa 
of Kansica. Told the story of the cross 
at four villages, of from two hundred to 
four hundred inhabitants each. The 
Mikirs are numerous here, but as the 
jungle is nearly used up, they will prob- 
ably leave soon. 

I found two fine young men at the 
first village, who had been to the chapel 
and heard Mr. B. preach. They were 
pleased, wished to hear more, and prom- 
ished to come to the station and learn. 
Near the village is a great quantity of 
petrified timber—a fine seat for a mill, 
and bearing strong indications of having 
been used for that purpose. I gave them 
a faint idea of a saw-mill, by making them 
a small model out of a yam, and ex- 
plained how they could become inde- 
pendently rich by sawing their Nahal 
forests, which they now fell and burn. 


8.—The people in this Mousa eat more 
opium and pay less attention to the 
word of life than the Mikirs I left. Vis- 
ited two large and wealthy villages, and 
arrived at the Jamin’s (the collector's se- 
curity to the government) village, of 
about six hundred inhabitants,—all 
wealthy. This is a place where a Euro- 
pean could live, and I should judge it to 
be very healthy. But the people are not 
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as desirous of hearing, nor near so inter- 
esting as elsewhere. 

9.—Last night was a hard one to me. 
The mice, mosquitos and vermin .gener- 
ally deprived me of sleep. I have some- 
times doubts whether it is duty to suffer 
so much; but when I think of Jesus, I 
am ashamed. Spent much of the night 
in prayer; and though the flesh is weak 
and much worn by this tour, I feel some 
encouragement to press on. I do not 
despair in regard to this people. This is 
rather a tour of exploration, than of real 
missionary labor. Yet I strive to pre- 
sent Jesus as faithfully as my limited 
knowledge of the language will permit, 
and by urging forward Charles and re- 
peating again and again to Rong Bong, 
I keep the people hearing. 

Tam remaining over to-day for the 
purpose of collecting the people to see 
what they will do for themselves, and 
what I ought to do for them. 


Impositien on the Ignorant. 

10.—We now commence our return. 
Passed the Ghat at Den pain, (quite a 
village of Bengal and Leikh merchants). 
Here, for a great wonder, one of them 
gave me three seers of rice! We stopped 
at Mon-be (eight hundred inhabitants), 
where none knew a word of Assamese. 
Rong Bong read and talked a long time 
to an interested audience. We saw here 
an instance of the unlawful gains of the 
Assamese writers. A Mikir paid twenty- 
two rupees on his debtat the merchant’s. 
He paid a writer one rupee to write for 
him the receipt, which was only given 
him for seventeen rupees! Taking ad- 


vantage of the man’s inability to read, he . 


thus defrauded him of five rupees! This 
afforded me a fine opportunity of appeal- 
ing to them-to learn to read, and I of- 
fered to teach them if they would come 
to the station. They are so timid that 
I have little hope of their accepting this 
proposition. 

Stopped also at Cheha (four hundred 
inhabitants) and more jungle. The peo- 
ple are very wild. All wish to see me, 
but fear even to look. They seem to care 
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little about hearing. Visited several 
small villages, and arrived at Asoh Gaung 
(three hundred inhabitants) for the 
night. Nota word of Assamese is un- 
derstood in all these villages, and Rong 
Bong does all the work. They are much 
more prejudiced than where we were 
last week. 

11.—There is a good day’s journey be- 
fore us, and we must make short stops. 
To-lay the men are more desirous of 
hearing. 

We have passed four villages, and are 
now at the new one of “Rong Bong Kei- 
lung.” The men who brought our bur- 


- dens from the last village are much in- 


terested. 

Neither this or that head man have 
any shrine for the household divinity. 
Proceeded on to another village of six 
hundred inhabitants; found the head 
man’s house full of merchants, and feared 
the Sabbath would be much disturbed by 
them. 

12.—We have had a quiet Sabbath. 
Though merchants came for cotton, the 
head man would not sell, through respect 
for me and not the Lord. This evening 
he took them to another house and had 
it sold. The people have been desirous 
to hear, but know no Assamese. 

We descended the mountains Monday 
and Tuesday, visiting but few villages on 
the way. An elephant awaited us at 
the foot of the hills, on which I crossed 
the plain. 

I find the outer man much fatigued by 
these two months’ journeyings, but the 
inner man is greatly strengthened by 
what I have witnessed in this my first 
missionary tour. 

(For summary of results, see Magazine for 
March, 1861. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
The Kinghwa Mission. 

Ningpo, April 1, 1863.—Chu Teh-piao 
went to Kinghwa in the autumn of 1861, 
not long after the rebels had taken pos- 
session of that district. The people there 
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in their affliction, weleomed his ragurn 
among them, coming daily to listen to 
his instructions, and offering him a build- 
ing for a chapel. They also expressed 
the earnest wish that the foreign teacher 
would come likewise and preach to them. 
This desire, no doubt, arose chiefly from 
the hope that the presence of a foreigner 
among them would serve as a protection 
against annoyance from the rebels. 
Hundreds came to converse with the as- 
sistant, and to listen to what he had to 
say respecting the new religion. Their 
idols were destroyed, and they had got 
an impression (which indeed is very 
widely spread now in China,) that the 
religion of the rebels and that of the for- 
eigners are about the same. They both, 
for instance, worship the “Heavenly Fa- 
ther,” and “Jesus ;” worshipping the same 
God, why are they not of the same relig- 
ion? The religionists of forms, who 
look only at the surface of things, thought 
this reasoning conclusive. 


Iconoclasm and Christianity. 

The same remark would apply to the 
light in which Protestantism and Roman- 
ism are generally regarded in China; 
both being, for the cause given above, 
constantly confounded together. There 
were some forty or fifty or more, who were 
ready to adopt Christianity at once, know- 
ing only that one God was to be worship- 
ped and all idols discarded, being still 
quite ignorant of the great distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel. Of these, a few, 
the assistant thinks, have become real 
disciples. About ten or twelve, he thinks. 
The idols in that district are almost en- 
tirely destroyed, as are also most of the 
temples. Many are convinced that the 
idols are false gods, and of no account. 
Others will still go and worship at the 
place where their gods formerly stood, 
though the gods are destroyed. The as- 
sistant says he believes the people there 
who know anything of Christianity, are 

“quite favorably disposed towards it, and 
are desirous to have the gospel preached 
among them, and a mission established. 

None of the converts there, of whom 
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there are seven already baptized, have 
met with a violentdeath. Noneare now 
captive, though one was taken captive 
and afterwards fled. Owing to the dis 
turbed state of things there, and the poor 
health of Chu, his labors have been much 
interrupted. Still he has had the privilege 
of preaching the gospel to hundreds, and 
the fruits may yet appear. 
Death of a Native Convert. 

This afternoon, about sundown, Dong 
Sin Sang breathed his last. He was 
wearied out by ‘the long journey to 
Ningpo, and was taken ill with fever 
about a week since. He is saved, I be- 
lieve, through the blood of Christ. He 
was baptized July 5, 1857. He has wit- 
nessed a good confession im his native 
place. Four baptized converts are the 
immediate fruits of his labors. His end 
was peace. Last night at midnight he 
was praying, as has frequently been the 
case since he was taken ill. He wasa 
man of high literary rank, and had been 
for a short time literary chancellor. He 
was seventy-three years of age. 


FRANCE. 
LETTER FROM MR. C——. 
Baptisms and Progress. 

The work advances in an encouraging 
manner at O——, A , and D—, 
where new hearers, Catholics, are often 
at worship, and give us hope. 

We had the pleasure of baptizing 
three persons last Pentecost. Two of 
them, a husband and wife, were manu- 
facturers of the host (wafers), and sup- 


plied a large number of priésts here- 


abouts. They are poor in this world, 
but appear rich in grace. 

The third person baptized was the wife 
of one of our members, who joined the 
church last Passover. This sister, who 
had appeared well for a considerable 
time, was @esirous of being admitted to 
the church at the same time with her 
husband. But the very day before the 
Passover, being ill-treated and violently 
seized by the throat by a wicked woman, 
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—in consequence of circumstances which 
it would be tedious to relate,—our can- 
didate, in a moment of impatience, in- 
flicted on her a blow, of which she imme- 
diately repented, and deeply lamented 
it. Since that time she has showed that 
grace truly reigns in her heart. She was 
not baptized till Pentecost. 

In a recent missionary tour, I went to 
L——,, where is a small Baptist church 
under the direction of br. T- The 
friends there pressed me to visit them 
from time to time. I have had the pleas- 
ure of baptizing the eldest daughter of 
br. T——, the oldest assistant except 
myself employed in France by the Com- 
mittee, and formerly, in the absence of 
Mr. Willard, the superintendent of the 
mission. I hope some will soon be bap- 
tized in that place. 

We must have achapel at Denain. The 
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this year, notwithstanding the war. We 
rejoice in this result. 


LETTER FROM MR. D—. 
The Work Still Advancing. 

P—-, July 22, 1863.—At St. S—, 
near V——, the work proceeds in an en- 
couraging manner. At C——, another 
outstation belonging to V——, the breth- 
ren are doing well. Several from the ad- 
jacent places frequent our meetings and 
manifest an excellent spirit. One of the 
young persons whom I saw in my last 
journey, was persecuted by his relatives 
because he refused to work on the Lord’s 
day. A woman narrowly missed being 
killed by her husband, who aimed his 
sabre at her. Both persevere and goon 
‘with courage. All is going on well at 
P——. Our meetings are well attend- 
ed, and many appear to be converted, or 
to be near the kingdom of heaven. 


MISCELLANY. 


EARNEST LIBERALITY—THE WIDOW’S 
MITE. 

“And he said, Of a truth I say unto 
you that this poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all.” The people may 
be imagined assembling together for pub- 
lic worship in the temple, at the hour 
when prayer was wont to be made. On 
entering the house of God, the worship- 
pers were accustomed to give their of- 
ferings for the service of God. First 
may be noticed the rich worshipper, for 
whom the rest make way, as he ascends 
the steps of the temple and casts his rich 
offering into the treasury. Then here 
comes one, it may be, with trembling 
step and saddened countenance—a “poor 
widow.” She too casts in her offering into 
the treasury ; the amount of that offering 
being, according to human computation, 
“two mites, which make one farthing.” 
Meanwhile, worshippers great and small, 
rich and poor, enter the temple, all un- 
conscious of the Eye that is upon each, 
scrutinizing mot only their motives in en- 


tering the house of God, but also their 
gifts, which He weighs in the balance of 
the sanctuary. And hear now the ver- 
dict which the Refiner of his people pro- 
nounces, upon a comparison of all the 
offerings cast into the treasury. “And 
he said, Of a truth Isay unto you that 
this poor widow hath cast in more than 
they all: for all these have of their 
abundance cast into the offerings of God. 
But she of her penury hath cast in all 
the living that she had.” 

One inference clearly deducible from 
this interesting gospel episode is ‘this :— 

Jesus observes what we give for his 
service. He sits over against the treas- 
ury. He sees what we cast into the 
treasury of God. Be our offerings small 
or great—be they given of our “abund- 
ance,” or of our “penury”—they are 
noted by the searching glance of Omni- 
science. And why are such things 
worthy of a Saviour’s interested regard ? 


Because our offerings, when sincere, are 
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the expression at once of our feelings of 
love and gratitude, and of the measure 
and degree of our devotion to Him. 
Putting these offerings into the refining 
furnace, and so separating between the 
spurious and the fine gold—with what 
holy joy does He hail even the smallest 
gift—even the widow’s mite—when He 
knows that that is placed by a sincere 
‘heart upon the altar of his service. So 
much so that He has placed here the 
sweet and lasting memorial—this testi- 
mony—to the poor widow’s liberality: 
“Of a truth I say unto you that this poor 
widow hath castin more than they all.” 

The application of this lesson to us in 
any case, where we give to the Lord, is 
manifest. The Lord knows what we 
give. And the Lord knows in what 
spirit we give. Whether we give “the 
mite,” or the larger offering (being up 
to the measure of our means), the Lord 
knows in either case. And If credits 
us to the full amount. “And whosoever 
shall give to drink to one of these little 
ones, a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” It 
is not so much to the amount of our of- 
fering (always assuming that it is up to 
the measure of our ability) as to the 
grace of it, that He looks—the spirit of 
love—the heart of large benevolence— 
that dictates thé gift. It is this that con- 
stitutes that pure incense that comes up 
in sweet memorial ‘before Him. It is 
here that the fragrance, and the worth, 
and the real substance of ‘the offering 
made lie. 

We cannot enrich Him with our gifts. 
Our offerings, however costly, can add 
nothing to his essential glory. But He 
is pleased to honor them as tokens of an 
earnest heart, warmed with love towards 
Him. We all know what value we our- 
selves put upon any symbol of affection 
given us. It is not that we need it. It 
is not the bulk, or the commercial value 
of the gift we look at. No, it is the re- 
gard—the friendship—the warm love en- 
shrined within the gift, however intrin- 
sically worthless—this it is which makes 
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us prize the gift above all gold; which 
leads us to cherish it above the most 
costly possession ; which moves us to wear 
it next our heart, and would not suffer us 
to part with it for any earthly equiva- 
lent. 

It is under the same light that Christ 
values our offerings. He rejoices in 
them, because He looks upon them as 
tokens of our love, as the fruits of our 
faith, as the pledges of our devotion to 
his service. They give Him pleasure in 
this respect. He sees therein of the trav- 
ail of his soul, and is satisfied. What 
a view is this of our feeblest offerings! 
What an incitement to our liberality in 
the Saviour’s cause—thus, to know, not 
only that Christ sits over against the treas- 
ury and marks our offerings, but that He 
takes pleasure in them, and honors them 
with his approval ! 

Our blessed Lord beheld with appro- 
bation the widow’s contribution, not only 
because it bespoke her earnest love and 
gratitude, but because of its abounding 
liberality. “She of her penury hath cast 
in all the living that she had.” He de- 
monstrates by an argument wholly unan- 
swerable, that judging between the gifts 
of the rich and the poor widow, by far 
the greater measure of generosity was 
on the side of the latter. For “these 
gave of their abundance”—the poor widow 
gave her all! 

There is a golden rule here supplied: 
tous. It is this: that when we give to 
the Lord, we should give in full propor- 
tion to our means. Not only so, but in 
seeking to apply this rule, we should, as 
we would please God, apply it faithfully 
—scrupulously. Whenever, therefore, an 
appeal is made to us for a Christian ob- 
ject—for an object which, upon its own 
merits, must commend itself to our ap- 
proval; then, as stewards of those means 
which God has put into our possession— 
as occupiers of talents which He has 
given us to be turned to account ;—we 
are bound, the poorest as well as the 
most affluent, to respond to such a call 
with liberal and willing hands. Nay, 
more, when, in such a case? we listen to 
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any other dictates than those of a warm, 
overflowing, hearty generosity—when we 
withhold the hand, we “keep back part 
of the price;” we withhold that which 
pertains not to us, but belongs unto the 
Lord. Upon the other hand, when we 
meet such calls in a generous manner— 
in a manner befitting our means and cir- 
cumstances, while we are but giving what 
pertains to the Lord, so we have the de- 
lig¢ht—and there is non@ more holy, se- 
rene, and pleasant, that can fill the gen- 
erous heart—of knowing that the Lord 
is well pleased with our offering; and 
that He, whose omniscient eye is intent 
upon the treasury, rejoices to behold 
these blessed fruits of faith—those pledges 
of our love and of our devotedness to 
Him.—Church of Scotland Home and For. 
Miss. Rec. 


EXPERIENCE OF A CONVERTED 
BRAHMIN. 


Statement Read by Bhogoban Chunder Chat- 
terjea, a Kulin, in Union Chapel, 
Calcutta, April 19, 1863. 

“From a very early period of my life 
religion occupied my mind, on which I 
set a higher value than anything else. 

“When a boy, many a time I shed 
tears while reading or hearing pathetic 
parts of the Ramayun and the Maha- 
bharat. Once I remember to have dipped 
myself in water, having been touched by 
a Mussulman. 

“After I was invested with the sacred 
thread, I began to perform many of the 
Hindu ceremonies, which are not always 
observed even by the orthodox brah- 
mins. I fasted twice every month on the 
nineteenth day of the moon; performed 
my Shondya (or the brahmin’s prayer 
after the so-called regeneration) with 
much amplification ; stood on one leg to 
repeat the gyatri twenty-eight times, and 
never took cooked sweatmeats from the 
bazaar. So I went on for some years in 
my school career. I was often called 
Brumhoehari—an ascetic brahmin. But 
as I advanced in the study of the English 
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language, these superstitious notions be- 
gan gradually to vanish away. 


Brahmism and Deism. 


“My views of God and religion having 
been by this time imperceptibly modified 
by English books or translations of them, 
which are more or less imbued with 
Christianity, I became a deist. But my 
deism at that time was not the brahmism 
of Calcutta, which I consider to be noth- 
ing more than a skeleton of Christianity 
—i.e., Christianity without its life— 
Christ. It was a vague sort of deism. 
I had doubts on many important doc- 
trines, viz., the immortality of the soul, 
the utility of prayer, rewards and pun- 
ishments, and, now and then, even the 
existence of God. As I had the relig- 
ious instinct strong in me, I endeavored 
to find satisfaction from that system; but, 
in fact, I did not find rest to my soul. 
All the while I was externally a Hindu, 
nearly as much as before. I was then at 
Burrisal. 

“Many atime I felt myself transported 
with joy in perusing theistic doctrines in 
the ‘Tottobhodini Potrikha’ (the organ of 
the Calcutta Brahmo Sumaj), and thought 
that all my doubts and difficulties would 
be satisfactorily removed when I went to 
Calcutta, attended the Brahmo Sumaj, 
and held conversations with the brahmos. 
In the meantime ] must remark that al- 
most all my superstitious views were re- 
moved by the perusal of a free transla- 
tion of George Combe’s ‘Constitution of 
Man,’ by Baboo Okhoy Komar Dutt, and 
also his other work, ‘Laws Concerning 
Religion’— Dhormoniti. 

“When I came to Calcutta in Febru- 
ary, 1860, I began to study Brahmism, 
and bought a Bengali Brahmic book, con- 
taining prayers and hymns. About this 
time Baboo Kessub Chondro Sen, the 
Champion of the Brahmo Sumaj, began 
to pubkish his tracts, the first of which 
was, ‘Young Bengal, this is for You.’ I 
became a subscriber to these tracts; the 
first was an exhortation, and very nicely 
written. Ido not know how to express 
the joy I felt in perusing it. I thought I 
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had now found the object of my desire— 
this is the man who can enlighten me on 
the subject; Brahmism is the true relig- 
ion. * * * * 

“An intimate friend of mine was then 
a little inclined to Christianity. He drew 
my attention to this religion. During the 
winter vacation of 1860, I was going 
home after passing the examination of 
the first year class. 1 took Thomas 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ from my friend, 
who gave me also -Watson’s ‘Apology’ 
along with it. I went through the ‘Age 
of Reason,’ and exulted with joy, think- 
ing that Christianity could not be true. 
When I read Watson, as my mind was 
prejudiced against Christianity, I was 
rather troubled than satisfied with his ar- 
guments; it produced a confusion of feel- 
ings in my mind. 

“My friend was acquainted with Mr. 
Dall, the Unitarian missionary, who pre- 
sented him now and then with Unitarian 
tracts and prayer books. He lent me 
some of them, and I used one of them in 
the time of my daily prayers. Then, if 
I remember aright, I was for the first 
time struck with some verses quoted from 
the Sermon on the Mount; after which 
I began to think, Christianity is not what 
I thought it to be, but something better. 
I was also very much impressed with 
Christ’s declaration, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ 
Then I was in the second year class. I 
took from a Brahmo friend, Theodore 
Parker's ‘Discoveries on Matters of Re- 
ligion.” 1 went through the book, and 
was so much pleased that I deposited 
money to procure it from London. The- 
odore Parker and Francis Newman may 
be considered the founders of the Chris- 
tianized Brahmism of the present Brahm- 
ism of Calcutta. I was then reading 
Abercrombie in the class. His argu- 
ments in favor of miracles did not satisfy 
me, as I was then reading Parker’s argu- 
ments against them. 

“] was then doubting whether Brahm- 
ism was derived from Christianity or in- 
tuition. While in this state of mind I 
formed acquaintance with a native Chris- 
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tian gentleman, Baboo Tara Charon Ba- 
narji, head master of the Alipore school. 
I had often discussions with him on the 
subject of religion. I must thank this 
gentleman with all my heart; it was he 
who set me right, and helped me in my 
inquiries by lending me books. He kindly 
presented me a copy of Anderson’s ‘Lec- 
ture on the spirit in which religious in- 
quiries should be prosecuted.’ It was a 
very nice lectur® indeed, and I tried to 
follow out his directions. My convert 
friend lent me also the other eight lec- 
tures, which were delivered with the first 
mentioned one. One of them was on 
Deism, by Dr. Mackay; this created 
doubts in my mind about Deism. * * * 

“While I was reading those nine lec- 
tures, I also read Campbell’s ‘Evidence 
of Christianify, and selections from Dr. 
Channing’s works. The arguments of 
the latter, on the evidences, were irre- 
sistible and touching. It was he who 
made me believe in miracles. I read 
some other books along with these as well, 
and then came to believe that the Bible 
contains a Divine revelation, and became 
a Unitarian. I also read Bishop Wil- 
son’s ‘Evidences,’ which confirmed my 
faith the more, of the Divine origin of 
the Bible; but then I considered Christ 
to be the first-born of all created beings, 
and not God. 

“While a Unitarian, many a time I 
felt the excellencies of Christianity. The 
perfect morality of the gospel, and the 
transcendent moral character of our 
Lord, struck me more than anything 
else. I could never conceive how Christ 

ould be a liar, an impostor, or an en- 
thusiast. O could I feel the super-excel- 
lent beauty of the New Testament pic- 
ture! The whole world may be in a lie, 
but my Jesus can never. He stands alone 
in the annals of mankind. Such wisdom, 
such piety, such humility and meekness, 
and, above all, such love, could nowhere 
be found, not on earth, nay, not even in 
heaven. 

“In the course of my study of the New 
Testament, single lines so struck me 
often, that I could say with Peter, ‘Lord, 
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to whom shall we go but unto Thee ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ I 
found them so sweet that I could adopt 
the language of the Psalmist, ‘The words 
of Thy mouth are dearer to me than gold 
and silver, more to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb.’ ** * # 

“All the while I had not a very accu- 
rate idea of sin; like the Brahmos and 
Unitarians, I did not think it so heinous 
and abominable as it is. - 

“Though a staunch Unitarian, or rather 
an Arian, I met with many*passages in 
the New Testament difficult to be ex- 
plained in a Unitarian way. My, mind 
was greatly troubled how to decide be- 
tween the two systems. I found the ma- 
jority of Christians, were Trinitarians, 
and the greatest and best of men were 
so. Under these conditions, I thought 
to myself that I cannot be justified 
in this state of things to decide the ques- 
tion by looking at one side of it. All 
the while, for the purpose of settling this, 
I was reading Unitarian books cnly. I 
read some of the woiks of Mr. Elliot, 
Dr. Channing, and Priestly, and Raja 
Rammohun Roy's appeal to the Chris- 
tian public in defence of Unitarianism. 
The doctrines of the Atonement and 
Trinity were as the stumbling-block in 
my way. Under these circumstanees I 
applied to Mr. —— to help me in my in- 
vestigations at his own house on Sundays ; 
he cheerfully consented; we had many 
discussions on the subject. He showed 
me the logical necessity of an atonement, 
and proved directly from the Bible th® 
doctrine of the Trinity. Never was I 
pleased so much as with his arguments, 
which not only convinced the understand- 
ing, but influenced the will as well—such 
was the loving manner in which they 
were set down. 

“At first I rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity altogether, on account of its in- 
comprehensibility and mysteriousness ; 
but by the study of psychology, I found 
that everything was a mystery to us. I 
cannot explain how a tree comes out of 
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a small root; I cannot explain how the 
two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, pro- 
duce water; neither can I explain the 
connection between the body and the 
soul. Of the essences of things we know 
nothing; and if we cannot explain the 
commonest phenomena of this world, 
will it not be highly arrogant and pre- 
posterous on our part to venture to com- 
prehend the essence of God! This doc- 
trine I found rather incomprehensible 
than contradictory, as many think it to 
be; of course three cannot be one, nei- 
ther can one be three; that would be 
contradictory indeed; but three in ref- 
erence to persons, and ore in reference 
to essence, is quite consistent. How the 
three are united we cannot explain ; this 
is beyond our comprehension; the doc- 
trine, however, is not contradictory, 
though incomprehensible. I thought to 
myself, that as I have found the Bible by 
proper investigation to be a revelation 
from God, it is perfectly reasonable for 
me to believe this doctrine, if the Bible 
teach it. I was very much struck to find 
that the plural form, Elohim, for God, is 
used in the Hebrew with a singular 
verb, ‘Let us create,’ and other similar 
passages struck me as well. In addition 
to these I read an essay, proving that 
there is not a country in the world where 
this doctrine, in some form or other, does 
not prevail. After a long investigation 
Icame to believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

“The other doctrine, that of atone- 
ment, I found also great difficulty in be- 
lieving. In the meantime, I must remark 
that all the while I prayed to God to en- 
lighten my understanding, and remove 
my doubts upon the subject. At this 
time I began to dwell much on sin—what 
is its nature, how should it be viewed in 
the sight of God? A kind friend pre- 
sented me with a translation of Dr. Tho- 
buk’s ‘Guido and Julius.’ This book 
came to me just in time. I found in it 
the true nature of sin and the necessity 
of a mediator. ‘The heavenly knowl- 
edge of God is to be gained by the down- 
ward path of self-knowledge.’ ‘Man, 


know thyself; herein consists the true 
wisdom. I found myself a sinner, a hell- 
deserving sinner, a vile and wretched 
man, even in my own sight. Sinful as I 
am, then how infinitely more despi- 
cable I must be in the sight of the pure 
and holy Jehovah. Sinful as we are, we 
hate sin; but God must do it infinitely 
more. Some say He is merciful, so that 
He will forget all our sins at once; but 
here I may quote a beautiful expression 
from ‘Guido and Julius’ ‘True, God is 
love, but He is light as well, and He can 
receive those only who are in the light.’ 
I felt within, how can I extricate myself 
from my sins? The sick man cannot 
eure himself; he requires a physician to 
do so. I require a Christ to atone for 
my sins—great and abominable sins. 

“Now, the doctrine of atonement, in- 
stead of being a stumbling-block in my 
way, became the very staff of my life. I 
hesitated before to pray through Christ, 
but now I was overjoyed todoso. Noth- 
ing seemed sweeter to me than Jesus; 
the whole force of all the arguments 
taken together produced a wonderful con- 
viction in my mind. I became a Chris- 
tian in the heart, in the true essence of 
the word. After this I read ‘Jones on 
the Trinity,’ and the ‘Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation.’ These books con- 
firmed my faith the more; and many of 
my objections regarding the Old Tes- 
tament were satisfactorily removed by 
the latter. 

“Somewhere about this time I began to 
hold communication with my native 
Christian brethren at Bhowanipore, es- 
pecially with my worthy friends, the Rev. 
Surjo Kumar Ghose and Baboo Nundolal 
Dos. They were all very kind to me, 
sympathized with my feelings, and gave 
me directions how to carry out my views 
practically. They urged on me the ne- 
cessity of quiet decision, and aided me in 
every way they could. I thank them 
with all my heart, especially Surjo, 
Chondro, and Nundolal Baboos, who 
have done me equal services. I must ex- 
press my heartfelt gratitude to Mr. ——. 
I was about to be shipwrecked on the 
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rock of Unitarianism, and it was he who 
saved me, through the grace of God, from 
that impending danger. For the last 
nine or ten months I have attended the 
native church at Bhowanipore several 
times, and have often felt myself bene- 
fitted by the services conducted there. 
On two occasions I was present at this 
very chapel, and felt myself edified by 
the sermons preached from the parables 
of the barren fig-tree and the prodigal 
son, by Mr. Storrow and Dr. Mullens re- 
specfively. Above all, how shall I ex- 
press my thanks to my Heavenly Father ? 
O, the wonderful mercy of God, that has 
dragged this vile wretch from the den of 
idolatry and sin in such a wonderful 
manner, through the labyrinths of so 
many intricate ways, to the only saving 
knowledge of light and truth. O, the 
breadth, the depth, the length, and the 
height of the love of Christ! It en- 
courages, comforts, converts, regenerates, 
sanctifies, and saves. May I, dear Sa- 
viour, participate in Thy love, and glorify 
Thee upon earth as long as I live. Thou 
art dearer to me than all. Thou saidst, 
‘Who ever loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.’ I leave 
all those that are near and dear to me 
for Thee. Keep them under Thy pro- 
tection and bring them under Thy yoke. 
Be with me now, that I may not fall into 
temptation and deny Thee, but show 
forth my light before men, that they, see- 
ing my good works, may glorify the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.”—Lond. Miss. Chron. 


EGYPT. 

We take the following extract from the nar- 
rative of Dr. J. Louis Krapf, in Christian Work, 
of June, 1863. Dr. Krapf was formerly a mis- 
sionary on the eastern coast of Africa, and his 
recent visit to Egypt was made in company 
with some new missionaries on their way to 
the same coast under his guidance. They 
spent some months in Egypt. 


In the beginning of August, 1861, I 
left my German home, travelling with 
my four colleagues by Vienna to Trieste, 
whence we embarked for Alexandria. 
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‘On the 18th of August, 1861, we ar- 
rived at Alexandria, where I soon ob- 
served the great changes which had taken 
place since I was in Egypt in 1855. 
Civilization has made considerable pro- 
gress in many respects. We now see 
Europeans and Arabs stepping into car- 
riages drawn by beautiful horses, and 
managed by Arab coachmen, to convey 
them to any place they like in the town 
or out of it. Aad how much has the 
quarter of the Europeans been improved 
and embellished since, I saw Alexandria 
for the first time in 1837! 

But alas! the amalgamation of the 
East with the West has also considerably 
increased the moral corruptness of Alex- 
andria. I shuddered at being told by a 
German countryman (who had resided 
for a long time at the place), that there 
are whole streets occupied by lewd wo- 
men of Arab, French and Italian extrac- 
tion; that, more especially, Wallachian 
Jewesses are involved in this moral de- 
pravity, which proves most dangerous to 
young people coming from Europe for 
commercial and other pursuits. Though 
they may have arrived with good princi- 
ples, which they imbibed at home under 
the eyes of a kind parent or teacher, yet 
after a short stay they are engulfed in 
the pool of immorality, from which they 
seldom rise again, owing to the seductive 
influences by which they are surrounded. 

No wonder that some well-disposed 
Europeans have expressed a wish that I 
might induce Mr. Spittler, the renowned 
Christian and philanthropist at Basle, to 
establish at Alexandria a kind of harbor 
or inn, in which young Europeans might 
obtain food and lodging at cheap rates, 
and be placed under the Christian influ- 
ence and discipline of a house-manager 
who would have morning and evening 
prayers with them, who would provide 
them with good books, and act, in gene- 
ral, as a kind father and counsellor toward 
them in the affairs of the soul as well as 
of the body. In fact, such an@stablish- 
ment should be founded in every large 
oriental town, where many Europeans 
are concentrated for secular business. It 
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is not enough that they have a clergy- 
man among them, though even of this 
benefit they are frequently deprived in 
oriental countries, where there is not that 
moral public opinion and tone prevalent 
in Europe. 

A wish has also been expressed to me, 
that the Swedish, Danish, and Norwe- 
gian sailors might have a clergyman of 
their own, as annually more than a han- 
dred Swedish merchagt-ships enter the 
port of Alexandria. The Greeks, Ro- 
manists, and German and French Prot- 
estants have Divine service, but the 
Scandinavians are utterly neglected, un- 
less they can speak English, French, or 
German. The necessity of getting a 
Swedish clergyman for Alexandria is the 
more obvious, if what I have learned re- 
garding the present Swedish consul, who 
is a Roman Catholic of oriental extrac- 
tion, be true. He is said to have refused 
six Swedish sailors admission even into 
the Protestant hospital, which Dr. Fried- 
ner has founded and provided with sev- 
eral very able deaconesses from Kaisers- 
werth. 

In proof of the value which even Said 
Pasha, the late ruler of Egypt, has at- 
tached to this hospital, I may mention 
that he granted a donation of 1000/., 
through the Prussian consal-general, Mr. 
Koenig, when this gentleman paid his 
farewell visit to His Highness. The late 
Said Pasha in many respects behaved 
very nobly toward Christian missionaries 
and churches in Egypt. At Alexandria 
he granted a large piece of grownd for 
a German Protestant church, which is 
being built at present. He also assigned 
to the Scotch missionaries a vessel, in 
which, as in a floating chapel, the gospel 
is preached to English and American 
sailors every Sunday. Besides, he grant- 
ed to all clergymen and missionaries a 
free passage on the Egyptian railway, 
simply on ,presenting a certificate from 
the consul of the traveller. Greek, Ro- 
manist, Coptic and Protestant clergy- 
men and missionaries enjoyed this privi- 
lege all alike. 

My old friend, Mr. Winter, the de- 
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ceased English chaplain, in whose time, 
that is twelve years ago, by the liberality 
of the British residents at Alexandria, a 
fine English chapel was built, I found 
replaced by the Rev. Mr. Davis, an ac- 
tive clergyman, who is on a friendly foot- 
ing with Mr. Sior, the clergyman of the 
German Protestants, for whom, as well 
as for those at Jerusalem, the late King 
William IV. of Prussia did much. 

Lastly, I must make mention of the 
flourishing school which the Scotch mis- 
sionaries have established among the 
higher classes of the Alexandrian popu- 
lation, who are very desirous of instruc- 
tion, chiefly from secular motives, as 
the progress of civilization and inter- 
course with Europeans holds out the 
prospect of lucrative situations to all those 
who have enjoyed a good education. 
Cheering as the activity of Protestant 
missionaries and clergymen undoubtedly 
must be to every Christian observer, the 
Protestants are far behind the Roman- 
ists, who, it is true, have greatly better 
supplies of money at their command. 

At Cairo I stayed nearly two months, 
for the sake of the acclimatization of my 
party, and for the study of the vulgar 
Arabic. At this metropolis likewise 
great changes have taken place since 
1855. The once flourishing school of the 
Church Missionary Society has been 
given up, as Mr. Lieder, who conducted 
it, has become old, and the society’s ef- 
forts have been demanded in other parts 
of the world with greater urgency. 
However, other missionaries have taken 
up the work at Cairo in a vigorous man- 
ner. The American missionaries have 
schools frequented by several hundred 
male and female children. They also 
preach in Arabic to a good number of 
hearers, among whom there are Moham- 
medans, Copts, Greeks, and other denom- 
inations. The missionaries are assisted 
by able catechists, who are of great use 
to them. 

The English missionaries sent out by 
the society of the Jews have likewise a 
good school, consisting chiefly of Jewish 
children. On Sundays they also preach 
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to the adults in Arabic. In connection 
with them is a former Jewish Rabbi, who 
is now a serious Christian, and has es 
tablished a bookseller’s shop in which 
only Christian books are sold. 

As to myself, I felt a peculiar and de- 
lightful interest in the German mission- 
aries of the Pilgrim Missionary Society of 
Chrishona. They entered upon the 
Cairo mission in 1861. Nothwithstand- 
ing the short period they have been at 
work, they have done a great deal of 
good. In the first place, they have, by 
the assistance of the Germans, of whom 
there are about two hundred at Cairo, 
constructed a simple little chapel, in 
which they preach to the Germans, and 
now also to the Arabs, every Sunday. 
Secondly, they have commenced a school, 
in which about forty. children of Jews 
and Copts, ete., are instructed. But 
thirdly, what pleased me most is their 
boldness, cheerfulness of faith and love, 
with which they go about the streets, 
holding conversations on religious sub- 
jects with Germans, Copts, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Mohammedans, preaching 
Christ crucified to all who will listen to 
them. This is what no previous mis- 
sionary has ventured upon at Cairo with 
such frankness, and which very few could 
do, if we consider the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans, that has not yet fully 
passed away, but is, on the contrary, fos- 
tered by the many learned sheiks who 
are at Cairo, which is the central point of 
learning in Egypt. Besides, the pilgrim 
missionaries go to prison-houses, hospi- 
tals, barracks, and to the watch-posts of 
the Egyptian soldiery, to distribute tracts 
and Bibles, and to converse with any one 
who takes an interest in the salvation of 
his immortal soul. Though no remarka- 
ble conversion has yet taken place, we 
may, under God, expect a great blessing 
from the activity of these humble and 
self-denying men, who carry on their 
work, day by day, in great simplicity, 
with a staingth of faith and fervor which 
puts me, the older missionary, quite to the 
blush. Having neither male nor female 
servants, they themselves perform all 
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their domestic work, buying, for instance, 
their food at the market and cooking it 
at home, ete. Having finished domestic 
duties, they go each to his respective la- 
bor—one to keep school, others to town, 
where they preach, converse and distri- 
bute Christian books, as opportunity is 
given. Except food and raiment, they 
receive no fixed salary from their socie- 
ty. Only ten francs are monthly allowed 
to each of them for any private want 
which he may have. 

During my stay at Cairo, it happened 
that Mr. Mohl, who devotes his energies 
especially to street-preaching, addressetl 
some thirty or forty Mohammedans in a 
frequented street. There were several 
Copts present during the address. The 
Mohammedans no sooner observed them 
than they used abusive language against 
the Copts, scolding them for having lived 
so long among the Mohammedans, with- 
out telling them the sweet words of sal- 
vation which the Feringhee (Europeans), 
whom they extolled to the skies, had 
brought to them.—Foreign Missionary. 


DONATIONS. 
Receivep 1n Aveust, 1863. 


Maine. 

Thomaston, 2nd ch., Ladies’ For. 
Miss. Soc., Mrs. Benj. Robin- 
inson tr., 10; Warren, Ladies’ 
Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. Eli- 
za A. Kennedy tr, 12; China, 
Rev. Henry Kendall, for Bibles 
for the Karens, 25; New Castle 
and Alna, ch. 1.25; Corinna, 
Mrs. Martha Young 15; Alvin 
Young 10; New Gloucester, ch. 
and soc. 20.40; Damariscotta 
Mills, ch. 6.35; 

Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., 


Bangor, Ist ch. J 
200.00 


New Hampshire. 


Amherst, Luther W. Nichols 5; 
South Newmarket, Samuel 
Perham 10; Exeter, Elm st. 
ch. 5; 20.00 

Vermont. 

Addison Co. Asso., N. J. Pink- 
ham tr., 

Franklin, Elias Truax 90 cts.; 

. Hubbardton, Mrs. Jane L. 
Gault, “a thank offering,” 5; 


8.00 


5.90 

— 13.90 
Massachusetts. 

Boston, a Christian widow, de- 


ceased, per Rey. B. Stow, D.D. 

4; Princeton, Asa H. Goddard 
50; Malden, Mrs. and Miss Re- 
becca Tufts 1 ea., Jubilee of- 
fering, 2; 
J orcester Asso., Westboro’, Dea. 
Silas Arnold 25; Ashland, ch. 
additional 5.50; Southbridge, 
ch. 80; Webster, ch. and soc., 
S. Robinson tr., of wh. 7.49 is 
fr. Sab. sch., tow. sup. of teach- 
er in Mission school, Nellore, 
and 25 fr. a friend, 37.01; 

Sturbridge Asso., Jubilee offer- 

ing for the Teloogoo Mission, 
vr Rev. L. Jewett, 10.51; 
‘ast Brooktield, ch., Mrs. Re- 
becca Lyon 5; 


Rhode Island. 
Natic, ch., Jubilee offering, 2.50; 
Coventry, Quidnick ch., E. P. 
Bowen, clerk, Jubilee offering, 


3.20; 
Connecticut. 
Clinton, Rev. David Wright 5; 
Norwich, Ladies’ Mite Soc., 
Mrs. Lucius Thompson tr., for 
the Mission to the Shans, Bur- 


mah, 45; 
New York. 

Saratoga Springs, ch. 14.69; 
North Mexico, ch. 6; Buffalo, 
Washington st. ch. 195.83; 
Auburn, ch., S. C. Lester tr., 
145.75; 

Butlalo Asso., H. Webster tr., 
Butfalo, Ist German Bap. ch. 
Oswego Asso., W. B. Shaw tr., 
of wh. 100 is to cons. Rev. M. 

R. Forey H. L. M., 

Collections per Rey. O. Dodge, 
agent, viz: 

Dutchess Asso. 13.95; Dover, Ist 
ch. 12.50; Poughkeepsie, Ist 
ch., of which 8.66 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 21; 47.45 

Onondaga Asso. 1; Fayetteville, 
ch. 8.50; Manlius, ch. 5.75; 
Mrs. E. B. Foote 1; Camillus, 
ch. 19.24; J. Freeman 2; 

Tnion Asso., Carmel, ch. 47.95; 
Thomas B. Wilson 10; Red 
Mills, ch. 21.50; Isaac Bassett 


56.00 


147.51 


15.51 
— 219.02 


5.70 


362.27 
10.00 


116.76 


87.49 


3; 

Oneida Asso., Vernon, ch. 16.25; 
Oneida, ch. 6.30; Durhamville, 
ch. 20.85; 

Washington Union Asso., Botts- 
kill, ch., with other donas., to 
com. Miss Ella C. Stewart 
H. L. M., 

Cortland Asso., Groton, ch. 

Hudson River North Asso., Al- 
bany, German ch. 

Saratoga Asso., Halfmoon, 2nd 


ch. 

Madison Asso., Cazenovia, Rev. 
L. B. Swan, with other donas., 
to cons. Mrs. L. E. Swan H. 


L. M., 


New Jersey. 
Paterson, Alex. W. Rogers, of 
wh. 10 is for printing and pub- 
lishing the Scriptures, 
Port Monmouth, ch., per Rev. O 
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50.00 
82.45 
100.00 43.40 
5.00 
3.00 
| 17.00 

— $21.42 
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Dodge, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 
South Auburn, Stephen King 
and family 4; Danville, Rev. 
David Evans 10; 
Collections per Rev. J. French, 


rent, Viz: 

Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
Fifth ch., of wh. 100 is fr. J. 
Ford, 82.37 fr. Wm. Mann, 20 
fr. E. A. Bennett, 18 fr. T. Tol- 
man, 10 ea. fr. J. Johnston and 
J. L. Richards, 5 ea. fr. J. L. 
Langrave, C. N. Cadwallader, 
M. McAllister and Mrs. Tracy, 
3 fr. Mrs. Everett, 2.50 fr. H. 
W. Gray, 1 ea. fr. B. C. Ever- 
ett, S. Lastwood, Mrs. Hea, T. 
Chase, Mrs. Kuddy, D. Don- 
ald and Jane Hughes, 50 cts. 
fr. Emma Hughes, and 10.55 
mon. con., 300; Pottsville, ch. 
15; Bristol, ch. 5.50; Mrs. C. 
A. L. 10; Spring Garden ch., 
pulpit supply, 10; 
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Northumberland Asso., Je 
Milton, ch. 


Shore, ch. 35.85; 

23.25; Treverton, ch. 12.70; 
Central Union Asso., Holmes- 

burg, pulpit supply, 


Illinois. 


Bloomington, Sarah E. Wilson 

Collections per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Bloomfield Asso. 

Edwardsville Asso., Upper Al- 
ton, ch., Sab. sch., to sup. nat. 

r., care Rey. D. L. Brayton, 
nm, Burmah, 

Fox River Asso., Lisbon, ch. 2; 
Newark, ch. 2.13; 

Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, 
Cherry st. ch., of wh. 50 is fr. 
Sab. sch.,to sup. Tar-bew-hay, 
care Rev. B. C. Thomas, Hen- 
thada, Burmah, 

Louisville Asso. 8.75; Flora, A. 
Kenner and lady, for the Ka- 
rens, 4; a friend 1; 

Ottawa Asse., Dover, ch. 11.06; 
Berean ch. 5.53; 

42nd Regt. Ill. Vol., ayoung con- 
vert 5; Henry Gates and John 
Redding 2 ea.; Elijah M. Fry, 
Isaac Burroughs, Joseph Shi- 
well, Charles W. Burger, W. 
H. Hall, James Bennett, W. 
D. Lee and an unknown friend, 
lea.; by Rev. L. Raymond, 


chaplain, 
22nd Regt. Ill. Vol., James A. 
Luken, by Rev. L. Raymond, 


chaplain, 


Indiana. 


Collections 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 
Flat Rock 


Donations. 


20.00 
— 53.95 


14.00 


71.80 


5.00 


4.00 


16.15 


13.75 
16.59 


17.00 
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Iowa. 
Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 
Asso., Iowa city, ch., 
Jubilee offering, 
Eden Asso., Franklin, ch., Jubi- 
lee offering, 6.00 
Upper Des Moines Asso. 3.67; 
onboro’, ch. 1.63; Webster 
city, ch. 2.20; Swede Bend, ch. 
50 cts.; 


10.15 


Grand Rapids, Addie and Hattie 
Jewett, avails of missionary 
box, Jubilee offering, per Rev. 


L. Jewett, 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota Central Asso., Lan- 
sing, ch., per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, 

Cincinnati, Ninth st. ch., J. W. 
Sheppard tr., tow. sup. of Rev. 
Wm. Ashmore, China, 

Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz: 

Lorain Asso., Henrietta, ch. 6.30; 
Camden, ch. 4; North Am- 
herst, ch. 10; 

Meigs Creek Asso. 31; Brook- 
field, ch. 5.75; Beverly, ch., 
Sab. sch. 4.50; Matamora, ch., 
Sab. sch. 1.70; Caldwell, ch., 
Sab. sch. 5.80; New Castle, ch. 
6.50; Newport, ch. 15; Browns- 
ville, ch. 4; McConnellsville, 
ch., of wh. 6.65 is fr. Sab. sch., 
29.72; Windsor, ch. 6; Little 
Muskingum, ch, 4.10; 

wr Asso. 8.61; Licking, ch. 


114.07 


14.86 
— 849.23 
Missouri. 


Benton Barracks, Amos N. Cur- 
rier, per Key. 5S. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

District of Columbia. 

Washington, C. C. Weston 


England. 
Miss Gladstone, per Mrs. Rev. E. 


A. Stevens, 
Burmah. 
Collections per Rev. C. Hibbard, 


Maulmain, viz: 
Tavoy, chs. 50; Mergui, chs. 
35.45; a friend of missions 12; 


Legacies. 


Loudon Vil N. H., Sarah P. 
Wallace, J. San- 
born, Exr., 

Medway, Ms., Mrs. Lucy John- 
son, per Rev. E. C. Messinger, 


50.00 


2.06 


r., bal. 
West Medway, Ms. Mary E. Ar- 
no Vv. essinger 
Exr., - ” 97.88 
— 70.94 


$3,203.28 
ann from April 1 to Aug. 31, 1863, $19,- 


| 
— 21415 
Michigan. 
4.00 
5.50 
| 700.00 
20.30 
— 431.30 
25.00 
4.13 
| 25.00 
: 
97.45 
$3,123.34 
1.00 
— 247.62 
Laughery Asso., M Hill, — 
oores 
m. 
Maddox 1.00 


